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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

A WOMAN of atrocious life has btely died 
France 

I met her first, many years ago, in New 
Orleans At that time I was wandering the 
world over \\ith m old school companion the 
late Joseph Tasker, formerly of Middleton 
Hall, Brentwood, who then had recently in 
hented a fortune of £800 000 sterling, which 
he was trying, very successfully, to squander 
Afterwards we came across her m many 
lands but not until the War when I had 
occasion to be m close touch with her at a 
French base for over a year, did she gradually 
relate to me, bit by bit, the whole story of her 
extraordinary career 

As relatives of hers bearing her nime are 
living still, I have thought it best throughout 
this narrative which is true in substance and 
in fact, to give her a fictitious name— I have 
called her Madame “ Messahne ’* But the 
thousands who knew her will readily recognise 
her She is said to have amassed between 1914 
and 1919 a sum exceeding' six million francs 
What the whole of her prodigious fortune 
amounted to when she died will for a reason 
explained later, probably never be known 
Though, for the sake of convenience, the 
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A TERRIBLE LIFE' 


Chapter the First ' 

” 1 AM not ashamed of my life; I never have 
been and I never shall be,” Madame Messaline 
said to me once. " After all, this thing has 
to be. . . 

Her father, she told me, had been an Italian 
merchant doing well Her mother — Circas- 
sian and very beautiful Bom in France, she 
had, at the age of twelve, been sent to a 
^ convent to be educated But there they 
"kept her less than a year. She was ''Vhll that 
was most bad,” the Mother Superior declared. 
Her presence in that abode of sanctity was 
considered to be a menace to the other girls, 
and so when barely thirteen she had to go 
“Was I sex-mad at twelve^” was another 
remark she made to me. “I wonder I ” 

She thought she must hdve been. She 
couldn’t remember the time when the sex 
instinct was not strong m her. At the convent 
they tried to teach her to fear God and to 
believe in a Heaven and a Hell and a Purga- 
tory. She never could But then she never 
tried to, she said. She admitted to me that she 
1 never had a conscience, so she must have been 
1 bom abnormal. 
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\ TERRIBLE I TEE 
And, for that reason, ought she to be holly 
i)laraed for her after life’ Though ne\er 
really beautiful, she bad most astonishing ej cs 
Strange eyes they Vk ere, and onderful Hyp- 
notic and of a colour impossible to define — at 
times they appeared to be a deep gTe\ — they 
seemed to pierce right into > ou Her mother' s 
eyes had been like hers, she sard, and her 
mother, too, had been abnormaL She had not 
loved her mother 

To men she was a human magnet. To men 
of all ages she appealed in a ua> that I have 
never known anj other woman appeal 

She began her distorted life a jear or two 
after the convent had expelled her 
“ Pas<uon in me even at that age w as m 
tense,” I remember her telling me. ” It was so 
overwhelming that it frightened me sometimes 
It earned me away, swept over me like a 
great wave, and often I wondered if other 
girls of my age, or of any age, ever felt as 
I did ” 

Naturally, men soon took advantage of her 
She fell finail> to a debauched rotie old enough 
to be her father* But he was in lov e w ith her 
— actually, worshipped her when ’the was fif 
teen Her father ied when she was sixteen 
and her mother sold her to the roue 

Thev say that Nature is often bountiful v. ith 
one hand while with the other 

Nature had endowed Messaline with excep- 
tional intelligence and an amazingly quick 
acting brain 
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But of love in her compo'sition there was 
none To her the word love %\ aV meaningless.' 
It was all Passion. She lived with her liber- 
tine for three years; then he died, leaving her 
fifty iJiousand francs. He had shown her feo 
much of the world, told her such things, made 
ler see for herself so much of the evil side of 
life, that at nineteen she was absolutely cor- 
rupt, and passionate still to the verge of mad- 
ness. 

^ And then, all at once, she became fired with 
a wild ambition Riiiesl She would try 
to become one of the richest women in the 
world I That, henceforward, should be her 
aim in life * 

But how? 

The way lay clear before her. It was the 
way she knew scores of men and women had 
amassed large fortunes — easily, quickly. It 
was a wa> that she felt would interest her, too, 
perhaps because it was so vile It appealed to 
her distorted imagination — the imagination 
her seducer had inflamed 

So when 'one day a young and attractive 
widow, almost a child to look at, engaged a 
suite of apartments in the most expensive hotel 
in Berlin, naturally people noticed her and soon 
began to talk about her 

And she had gone there to be noticed and 
talked about — partly, but not wholly. That 
was why she looked so demure; it was part of 
her plan She was always alone, too. She 
talked tn nobody and no one spoke to her. 
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At least for some weeks. Then one day the 
individual she had lain in ^'ait for arrived at 
the hotel. 

She was the Countess X and enonnoiuly 
rich and with a dubious reputation. Peoolc 
nudged each other when she came into the hotel 
lounge, and whispered t(f one another.^ And 
then some of them would grin in a significMt 
way. The\ dared not sa3' anything in her dis- 
paragement aloud, however. In point of fact, 
few knew anything about her definitely. 
Everj’thing was hearsay, rumour. But when 
rumours are so rife they are seldom without 
truth. 

MessaUne had reason to know that the 
Countess X stayed frequently at that hotel, 
that rarely a month passed without her coming 
there. She was, too, one of the few people %vho 
did know a lot about the Countess’s private life, 
hOw she spent her time, and how she came to 
be so rich. And that was why she had set out 
to meet her.' 

As she had expected, however, she had no 
need to try to scrape acquaintance with the 
Countess. She guessed she would have only 
to wait, and she was right. 

She had waited only three days, when w’hat 
she had expected happened. On the evening 
of the third day after the Countess's arrival, 
Mcssaline, w’earing one of her most alluring 
frocks, sat alone at a table in the hotel restau- 
rant, wailing for her dinner to be served, when 
the Countess sailed into the room, and on the 
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Instant was the centre of attraction for a 
hundred eyes. 

She looked about the crowded room for .i 
few moments, saw* what she wanted, and niade 
hefj'way non(^alantly towards the table where 
Mcssaline sat alone. 

“ I wonder — w’ould you mind? ” she said as 
she came up to her. ** I don't think there is 
another vacant place.” 

Mcssaline, looking up at her, let her telling 
gaze fix itself on the eyes of Countess X. Then 
she smiled — the smile that had made men rave 
about her. 

'‘,But of course,” she replied, " Do please 
sit at this table. I shall be charmed.” 

Before the meal was over they were deeply 
interested in each other. Messaline was think- 
ing what a wonderful actress the gracious 
Countess would have made The Countess was 
wondering what the story of this perfectly 
adorable diild widow could be 

The Countess stayed longer at the hotel than 
she had meant to. It was the widow who kept 
her there— the widow on whom she had de- 
signs, and who had designs on her. Both were 
indeed admirable actresses. 

Messaline had adopted a fictitious name, and 
told the Countess an entirely fictitious and 
plausible story of her life — how she had been 
married in Italy to a young American naval 
officer who idolised her and had died of dvsen- 
within the^ year. Her only child, her 
darling baby,” had gone to Heaven when a 
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fc^^ months old T he shocl*. hi I l)ccn terrible 
— oh, but too terrible ! She had been delirious 
after U for weeks and in ho'^pital for four 
months She had come to Berlin under the 
doctor’s orders to find distraction, to save her- 
self from gomff mad It avas all ver> touching, 
quite pathetic, md the Countess melted to- 
wards her— or appeared to 

Whilst talking, Mcssalme had with dilficulti. 
kept her scn«o of humour w ithtn bound". That 
woman sjanpatheiic, held b> emotion? The 
idea w as too quixotic ! 

“ W on’t >ou come and stay with me at m\ 
country place’" the Countess ‘said some days 
later "I h\c right a\\a\ m a forest, and I 
should love to have >ou there the glonous 
country and ihc splendid air will do you good 
mj darling ” 

It had come to that already, ** my darling " 
and " my dearest ” Mcssalme appeared to 
hesitate The Countess was too land, she 
declared She must think it over 

Yet in the end she accepted, as all along she 
had meant to do She had come to the hotel 
for the express purpose of being invited to stay 
at that strange castle that she had heard about, 
deep down m the German forest. Oh yes, she 
knew much of what went on there, too She 
had even told herself that she meant one day to 
own tbit castle 1 In after vears she did come 
to own It — ^but that is another story 

At the tmy wayside radwaj station the 
Countess’s carnage and pair awaited them 
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Nobody else got off the train and the place \^as 
quite deserted. Messaline looked about her. 
Nowhere was tliere sign of human habitation. 
The country all around them was of the wildest 
and they seemed to be miles from everywhere. 

The distance to the castle must ha\ e been 
fourteen or fifteen miles, judging by the 'time 
they took to get there; and by the time they 
arrived, after their long drive through dense 
forest, darkness had set in. Then, in the light 
of the rising moon, Messaline beheld for the 
first time the tall, forbidding grey walls of the 
centuries old pile standing out m blurred relief 
It looked to her mysterious, sinister. And 
suddenly she felt, for the first time, a pang of 
fear. Had she risked too much in thus placing 
herself in the power of this woman of whom 
she knew so much '5* For how, if she wanted to 
leave, would she be able to leave without her 
hostess's knowledge and consent? 

In none of the windows was there any light, 
and that increased her sense of loneliness. 
Then all at once the Countess spoke. 

“Darling child,” she said softly, “what a 
joy to have you with me- I mean to make you 
very happy here." 

Messahne did not reply. “Very happy 
here.” How ominous those words sounded 
under the circumstances. Almost as though 
the Countess meant to keep her there for 
ever I 

The great oak door was opened by a curious- 
looking woman who cast a sidelong glance at 
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Messalinc, then smiled a welcome. Messalinc 
told me she hated that smile; it seemed to mean 
so much. She knew that type of smile and 
what it generally implied 

The Countess herself took her to her room. 
It V. as a large, high-ceilinged apartment on the 
second floor, with a big double bed, and what 
at once attracted her attention was the bizarre 
wall-paper, ^also the character of the few pic- 
tures hanging there. The very atmosphere of 
that room seemed, somehow, to oppress her 
\even more than the atmosphere of the 
castle itself, or as much of the castle as she 
had seen. Her trunks had been unpacked and 
taken away. One of her evening frocks lay on 
the bed, ready for her to put on. It was the 
one she had worn on the evening she had first 
met the Countess. The rest of her dresses and 
all else belonging to her had already been tidied 
away in the wardrobes and chests of drawers. 

"To-morrow you shall have a maid," the* 
Countess said. " I have not one for you 
to-night.” 

They dined alone at a small table in the 
middle of the big dining-room Only maids 
waited on them, and Messaline was struck by 
their curious expression. Though all four 
knew their duties, they had not the appearance 
of domestics. And though good-looking, they 
all looked so sad, so utterly weary. Not one 
of them once whispered to another, nor was 
there the trace of a smile on a single face 
throughout the meal. They somehow gave the 
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impression of bcinj? in deadly fear of some- 
thing — or of someone. 

The unclaborate dinner was most excellent. 
When it was over and the two women were 
alone in the artistically furnished mtxine little 
boudoir, where their coffee was brought to 
them, the Countess came over to the low divan 
where Messalinc sat half reclining, and sank 
dow n close beside her. 

" I hope you Will be happy here, my darling,” 
she murmured. ” I hope you will ” 

Their conversation after that was intimate; 
and when, later, Messalinc had gone up to bed, 
the Countess came into her room wearing a 
peignoir of a curious design, and kissed her. 

** I am so glad I met you,” she said. ” It was 
most fortunate. Tell me. my darling, do you 
miss your poor husband very much? ” 
Messalinc made some reply, and her hostess 


went on : 

“Tell me about him, won’t >ou? Tell me 
everything, how he treated you, how,much he 
loved you. . . 

And so they talked on until far into the 
night, Messalme inventing story after story 
about a husband who had never existed and 
a child who had not been born 1 


She was more than half asleep after the 
‘Countess had left her when something made 
her become suddenly wide awake. A cry I 
Yes, she had heard a cry. She was sure of it 
She sat up iti bed in the darltuess and listened 
intently, hardly breathing. For a minute or 
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t\so she remaintd like that, but there v.as no 
sound Yet the cry had not been far away. 
At last, cunositj getting the upper hand, she 
pushed down the bed clothes, stepped out on to 
the floor, crept over to the door and opened it 
a httle wa> ver> quietly 

Again ‘:he listened But the dark corridor, 
too, ihc ivhole castle apparently, was as still as 
death 

And yet she knew that she had heard a cry, 
a loud cry 

With a httle shiver she closed the door noise- 
lessly and got back into bed 



Chapter the Second 


The maid who came to her in the morning she 
soon realised was a pericet servant. When 
after breakfast, which was brought to her in 
bed, she was having her hair brushed, she tried 
tactfttlly to find out more about the castle and 
what went on there. But every time the maid, 
though quite respectful, cleverly evaded giving 
a single direct answer. 

Thus she did not know which was the town 
nearest to the castle; there were several towns 
but all were a good way off, she imagined. 
What towns were they? It might seem 
strange, but really she couldn't say. She had 
never had occasion to ask. 

“But there are villages near, I suppose?” 
Messaline said. 

Probably there w'cre, but none that the maid 
knew of. 

Then she inquired about the roads through 
the forest. Were there many? 

The maid thought not, but could not say for ' 
certain. 

" I suppose you have not been here long,” 
Messaline went on. 

“ Not a great while, madame.” 

“ Are there many servants here? ” 

“ Oh, yes, quite a number.” 

B 17 
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And so It went on There \\ as nothinjj to be 
got out of the girl She “ thought " and 
“ imagined ” and “ supposed,” but apparently 
knew nothing definite about anything or^^any- 
body or e\ en about the castle itself 
’* Inking out through the window in the 
massive stone structure when alone again, 
hlessahne saw unfolded beneath her as far as 
sight could stretch an unending, undulating 
forest — not a monotonous forest of dark pines, 
but a gorgeously lovely forest containing 
apparently every vanety of tree and cverv 
shade of green possible to conceiv e 

She craned her neck to look as far as she 
could to nght and left, and on both sides it w*as 
the same — trees, trees, trees, the boundless, 
endless forest rolling away in every direction 
like the great waves of a surging ocean 

When she went downstairs she found the 
Countess in the hall, dressed to go out, and was 
at once taken in her arms and kissed 

“ And now, my darling " her hostess ‘said 
after a conv entional inquiry or two as to how 
she had slept, and so on, "I will show you 
everything so that you may not lose vourself 
m the park or m the castle itself ” 

It was as she had expected On the opposite 
‘tide of the castle the Mew was just the same. 
They were completely surrounded by the v'ast 
forest and literally m its heart 

The gardens and lawns, or what hid been 
garden^ and lawns however, were very bndlv 
kept, or rather not tended at all The gras« 
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had not been cut for months, apparently; the 
very shrubberies resembled forest under- 
growth; and what had once been a big kitchen 
garden was a mass of weeds and brambles with 
neglected “ domestic *’ vegetation running riot 
amongst it all. ' 

“ It is so difhcult to get male labour all these 
miles away,” the Countess apologised. _ ” In 
fact impossible.” 

Presently Messaline noticed at the back of 
the castle an apparently endless high wall with 
twisted strands of ssirc along its top. It curved 
away and disappeared at a point some hundreds 
of yards from where they stood, and while she 
wondered how it came to be there and why it 
had been built, the Countess spoke again 
"That wall has been here many, many 
years,” she said. ” A former owner of the 
castle kept wild animals in that enclosure, 
some say, while there is a story, fantastic I 
think, that the owner had a son who was mad 
and dangerous and that he kept him inside 
there.” 

Messaline did not speak at once in reply to 
that, she told me. That wall, so strangely out 
of place, somehow fascinated her. Thoughts, 
too, had rushed in upon her, she said, which^ 
made her wonder if the Countess did not lie. 

For to begin with the wall had not the 
appearance of age. On the contrary, it looked 
almost as though built of recent years. Also 
^e ivy and other creepers only half covered 
it; but perhaps they had been planted recently. 
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And that twisted ^s ire along the top, stircly that 

was comparatively new I 

These and other reflections, however, she 
kept discreetly to herself. To see w’hat^w^ 
on the other side of that wall was the resolution 
she formed. 

Inside the castle was the same atmosphere of 
mystery and secrecy. The Countess took her 
into rooms on the ground floor, on the first 
floor and on the second floor, and in most of 
them she saw beautiful furniture, all of it 
antique. Yet it struck her that her hostess had 
httle to say about the place, even that she 
seemed, while showing her round, to be not 
wholly at her ease. 

" The north and west wings I keep shut up,” 
she presently said carelessly. ” They are really 
an encumbrance, as I never entertain here 
Indeed how could one entertain in sudi a 
place? Who would dn\e all these miles for 
the poor privilege of accepting such hospitality 
as I might be able to oflFer them? " 

"Which is your nearest town?” Messaline 
took the opportunity of asking again. 

We are not near any town,” came the quick 
repl>, " and the nearest village is seven miles 
off.” 

So she didn’t entertain here I Messaline 
smiled to herself. She knew better than that. 
In fact she knew' a great deal that would have 
astonished her hostess had the latter suspected 
And those shut-up wings that were an " en- 
cumbrance ” 1 Yes, she would explore them 
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too, and very soon For she had long prided 
herself on alv. a> s accomphshing anything that 
she set herself out to accomplish And now 
she b-licvcd, felt certain, that ^\hen she had 
penetrated die walled in enclosure and made 
her way into the north and west wmgs the 
secrets of the castle would be disclosed 
Three days passed and nothing happened 
Messahne had been left almost entirely to her- 
self, for though she saw her hostess during the 
morning, after lunch the latter disappeared, to 
reappear only m time to dre'^s for dinner 
What became of her during the afternoon, 
Messahne wondered^ Did she remain m the 
castle, or go out into the forest or visit the 
mysterious enclosure or equally mysterious 
north and west wings^ 

And though left to herself, Messahne knew 
that she was watched, that her every movement 
was noted Three times she had started out to 
try to discover the entrance to that enclosure, 
for she argued that there must be some '?ort of 
an entrance to it other than through the castle 
And each time she had been met or o\ertaken 
by one or other of the servants as if bj acci- 
dent She had then been told that a little 
farther on there was a fence which she would 
not be able to get through or over She had 
been told there was a dangerous bull at largo 
in the meadow next but one Always some 
phusible reason was given to prevent her pro 
ceedmg farther 

And her attempts to penetrate into those 
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closed wings of the castle had been equally 
frustrated Invariably a ma:d had appeared 
unexpectedly when she had gone a little wa> 
along the corridor leading in their direction, 
who had placed some obstacle on her going 
farther That was why she knew that she was 
watched 

At night she had lain awake, thinking how 
best to outwit these people She had not heard 
the cry again, but twice in the middle of the 
night she had fancied she heard strange sounds 
— once It was the sound of laughter On 
another night she had felt sure she heard a 
man’s voice 

On the fourth night after her arrival she 
awoke suddenly She looked at her watch It 
was half past two in the morning Listening 
carefully, as she had got into the habit of 
doing, she heard distinctly, some way off, the 
sound of horses’ hoofs It was a fine, still 
night and her window was open, so she got 
out of bed and went over to the window 

There she could hear the horses quite plainly 
They were trotting along a soft road some- 
where at the back of the castle Not the road 
she had arrived by, which was in front of the 
castle Carnages driving nway, she decided 
During the quarter of an hour or twenty 
minute<5 she stood at the window she heard five 
cirn-iges drive away Then a great gate 
clashed — an iron gate, she felt sure That 
must be the entrance to the enclosure which 
she had tried to find 
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An idea came to her. There wonW be no- 
body in the corridor at this time of night. She 
would try again now to make her way into that 
wing. ^ 

Wrapping her dressing-gown more closely 
around her, she went out into the passage, 
carrying her bedroom candle-stick. Noise- 
lessly she crept along the long, thickly- 
carpeted corridor. At the end it turned right 
and left. The left corridor would lead to the 
north wing, she decided, so she proceeded along 
it. Still there v.as no sound The corridor 
began to curve, and at the end of the curve she 
came to a door. 

She looked for the handle. It had none, nor 
was there lock or keyhole, so far as she could 
sec. She put her open palm on the door to 
push it, and reah^^ed at once that it was a metal 
door, locked or bolted on the other side. 

What happened, what was happening at that 
moment on the oUier side of that door? Her 
curiosity became intense At all costs she 
must, she would find out. But of course not 
to-night. That would be impossible. 

Turning to go back, she found herself face 
to face with the Countess! 

The Countess was not in a dressing-gown. 
She wore a most peculiar costume It was not 
a frock and it was not pyjamas and it was 
almost diaphanous Her hair, which was very 
long and beautiful and like a girl’s, was dressed 
in an odd fashion Even in that tense moment 
Messaline was struck by the youthfulness of 
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ber figure She looked far more beautiful than 
she had ever looked befofc But in her eyes, 
as she smiled, was an odd ghnt. 

“So jou have missed jour wav, joti 
child,” she said “Or were you walking m 
your sleep’ ” she added, smihng again 

As her arm encircled Messahne’s shoiilders, 
Mcssaline could feci it trcmbhng And when 
a woman’s arm trembled like that, she knew 
what It meant She must be on her guard, for 
her hostess was only acting 

“ I wonder what woke jou up — and why you 
came along this \ a) ’ 

Messalme could hear her breathing now, 
feel her warm breath upon her cheek To 
attempt an excuse would, she kuew, be use 
less 

" Dear,” she said, looking straight into the 
Countess's eyes, "I am going to tell >ou the 
truth I woke up and heard carnages dn'^ng 
away I am dreadfully cunous by nature — I 
always have been — and that excited my curi- 
osity tremendously So I fliought I w ould try 
to find out v/hat was going on I came out of 
mj room and wandered along the<5e corridors 
in what I imagined would be the direction that 
would bring me to where your guests are — I 
suppose they are your guests? — and suddenly 
I found myself facing this door w hich I am not 
able to open ” 

The Countess gave such a pcculnr laugh 
that Messalme started Then after a moment’s 
pause she replied : 
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" But of course, my dirhiig:, you slnlt '?ee 
my guests It a'> to present > ou to them that 
I ashed you to come here to stay — only I meant 
to defer that pleasure a little longer Still, I 
daresay what you will ^ec will satisfy your 
cunositv,” the peculiar laugh came again 
“Just turn your back a moment ' 

Messahne did so W^icn she turned again 
the door stood open 
“ Come — follow me " 

“ What, in this peignoir "^ " 

“ You may find it necessary to dispense c\ en 
w ilh that pexgnoxr Come ’ 

The Countess led the way along a low 
narrow passage quite unlike the high corn 
dors The metal door had shut behind her 
They passed through two ordinary doors and 
then suddenl) the sound of music soft and 
languorous, floated towards them up the 
passage As they drew nearer to it there were 
voices — men’s and women's and an occasional 
low laugh 

The apartment they entered was octagonal 
and only dimly lit by lamps cunningly shaded 
The musicians were invisible The entire floor 
was a litter of cushions and divans, on which 
the stretched out figures were for the most 
part discernablc only in outline The atmos 
phere reeked of some heavy perfume 

It was a large apartment On several sides 
of It were doorless porUhrt heavily curtained 
As Mcssalmc’s eves grew accustomed to the 
gloom she was able to see the recumbent forms 
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'more clearly. This was more or less what she 
had expected — ^yct not all. 

None seemed to notice tlicm as they threaded 
•their way bet\%een the divans towards one of 
the portUres. The Countess still led the way, 
holding Mcssaline now tightly by the hand. 
Beyond tl\e curtains, which the Countess drew 
apart and passed under, then carefully drew 
*5gether again, was a passage not unlike the 
one they had just come along. 

“ What you have seen has not distressed you, 
I hope?” the Countess murmured, still grip- 
ping Messaline’s hand in her own. Her voice 
was suddenly hard She seemed to speak nlth 
restraint only with an effort . . . 

^\^len Messaline awoke next morning it was 
past noon Her head felt heav>’ and her mind 
was dull She tried to think of all that had 
happened the night before, but the effort of 
thiidJng hurt her She could remember fol- 
lowing the Countess along the narrow, low- 
ceilinged passage and across the dimly-lit 
octagonal apartment and passing under the 
curtains on the opposite side of it, but after 
that ever^’thing was indistinct and her mind 
almost a blank. 

Yet not entirely blank. Somewhere in her 
memory a man hovered His features she 
could hardly recall at all, but she thought he 
had been tall lind — yes, diere had been some- 
thing familiar about him And he had fright- 
ened her. He had sciied hold of her and been 
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rough — aud the Countess had been there and 
had helped him in some way. ... 

She put her hands on her burning forehead, 
trying to piece together exactly what had hap- • 
pened, but it was no good. The more she tried 
to think, the more her head ached. She could 
recollect in a vague v. ay being made to drink 
something which she had not wanted to drink, 
had even struggled to avoid swallowing. . . . 

Some sort of drug it must have been, she 
supposed. Presently strange dreams she re- 
membered having, returned to her in frag- 
ments . . . 

^ She shuddered It had all been a dreadful 
nightmare, or so it seemed to her now. And 
then she cursed herself for having come to this 
place, for having intentionally made the 
Countess’s acquamtance, knowing as much as 
she knew about her even then 

All at once she started Why, this was a 
different room she was in 1 And a different 
bed Everything was different She turned 
over in the bed, meaning to look about her — 
She gasped Seated at the bedside, watch- 
ing her n ith a cj-nical smile, was a man whom 
at one time she had known more than inti- 
mately. 
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He pa\c T little diuckle 

“ bo meet again/ he said, still smiling 
“ And after all the rude tilings you once said 
to me! ” 

For some moments she could not speak 
“ Isidore !" she exclaimed, almost m a 
uhisper “ Isodofc, how do \otf come to he 
hijre?” 

“'iou mean at your bedside? Surely it is 
not the first time I ’* 

" I mean, in this house — this castle ” 

" 1 couki ask you the same question — if I 
didn’t know But she has told me ” 

" You uere here last night, then^ ” 

“ What 1 You don’t remember ^ ” 

“ I remember noUimg clearly — about last 
night M> brain feels fogged Then it nas 
you IV ho " 

“Yes It was I who ns you so prettily 
put It ’’ 

“ Oh, Isodore for God’s sake don’t joke I 
must get out of this place and at once. I \\ as 
n fool to come here I ought to have known 
I did know “ 

“But of course you knew chette You 
knew quite well Only you wanted to see for 
yourself And vou had an object in coming 
here a very definite object. Am I wrong?” 
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She did nol answer 
You forgci It Nsos 1 Mct>saUne dear, who 
told you about hci first I think others told 
>ou aftenvards And you wanted to become 
like her, didn’t you? You want still to become 
like her — rich I rich 1 1 remember your saying 
so once ” 

She made a gesture of impatience 
" How can I escape from here? ” 

" You can’t,” he laughed 
” But I must, I must I ” * 

He leant forward and kissed her 
"Your bps arc as sweet as ever, cktr\e 
Well, perhaps you shall escape, but if )ou 
do It will be through me, and 1 shall want 
you to remember that She means to keep 
you here — always Just as she keeps others 
These two wings of the castle, she tolls * the 
bastille * ” 

“ That IS what i thought guessed — that she 
meant to keep me here, but I realised it too late 
But why are you here, Isodorc? ” 

" Why? Because I am her partner ” 

"you' But how — ^her partner^ ” 

"Don’t you understand? Haven’t you 
guessed that too? ” 

"Only partly Tell me, I want to know 
everything Who were those people I saw last 
night? I am beginning to remember them now 
Where did they come from? ” 

" Her guests, all of them — the men Some 
of the women too, for that matter V^owere 
they> Germany’s aristocracy and nobility, or 
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some of it — and her degenerates Tlic girls 
— well, the> mostly live here, m the bastille 
enclosure. Thej will never get out of here 
until they arc drafted by my partner or 
myself ' 

“You are partners, then, in that sort of 
business? “ 

“ I hat sort of business And a very paying 
business, I can assure you, as I told you long 
ago when you suspected I was in it ” 

“ Tell me more — about the girls, about those 
people who come here Is the Countess'in the 
castle now? ’’ 

“ Somewhere about, she is sure to be She 
hardly ever leaves it except when she goes 
on our business You understand Before I 
saw you last night she told me she had brought 
a splendid girl from Berlin, a ' quite adorable 
child widow ’ was how she described you I I 
was to meet you next week Then when I saw 
you last night, saw it was you, I got a shock 
I was amused, too It seemed like fate our 
coming together again and under, if I may put 
It so, such romantic circumstances You see 
I had no idea — ’’ 

“ Did you tell her you had known me 
before? ” 

“ Indeed no And she must not know that 
we have met before remember that. She must 
never know — ^if you still want to escape But 
why leave us my dear? Aren't you happy 
her^ Doesn't she treat you nicely? She told 
me she was in love with you, and when she gets 
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like tliat — oh, she docs a lot, she is extremely 
kind when she gets like that t ” 

“ Yes, she has been very kind — but I want 
my liberty And 1 want to become rich How 
can I become rich if I am imprisoned here? 
And you her partner 1 I wonder why I never 
guessed Tell me, Isodore, what is behind the 
high wall, in what you called the ' bastille,’ 
besides those girls ^ ” 

“ Nothing Nothing at all No one else is 
allowed in that enclosure You will be there 
now, as you are one of them And there is no 
escape, none All the girls we bring here are 
kept in that enclosure and in the north and 
west wings of the castle They are never 
allowed out She decoys them, and my work 
IS to pass them on ” 

" Where do you pass them on to’ ” 

“ Wherever they arc wanted Some are 
bought by private individuals Others are sent 
to many parts of the world to the capitals of 
Europe and the big cities of the United States 
and South America and of the Orient A very 
paying trade, but it needs cunning and clever 
ness and extreme discretion Also the expenses 
are heavy We have to pay big hush money to 
keep certain people quiet Still, it is worth the 
risk You told me once that the TrafBc would 
appeal to you You wanted to take it up You 
are clever- — would >ou take it up with us if I 
helped you with funds and introductions > ’’ 
Messalme did not answer Lying on her 
pillow, she seemed to be reflecting 
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You'd make a success of xt, 1 am sut®-, ' 
Isodojc went on " \VIi\ not come into part 
ncrship with us? Wc want a third partner, 
but a suitable partner m secret work of this dc 
scnption IS diftjcult to find She know s nolhinR: 
about you, I suppose? Thinks you arc a 
widow — and goodf* 

“A widoY/ — yes, she knows that But not 
‘good’ That she knows too She found that 
out Ncry soon " 

** I could make the suggestion to her, then 
say I would find out alt about you I believe 
she would, leap at the idea, and there would be 
no further need for you to w ant to escape front 
here You would ha\e to travel about the 
world, stay at the best hotels, meet all the best 
people—w’ith your peculiar personality and 
those eyes of yours that would be quite eas> 
In addition I know jou to be discreet You 
would stay here a little while to learn how we 
get to work, who our agents are in different 
parts of the globe, the names they trade under, 
their tricks and methods and the people to 
beware of and the men and w omen who can be 
bribed How about leaving the matter to 
me? " 

Messahne’s eyes shone She put out both 
her hands from under the bed clothes, and took 
his 

“ You are splendid Isodorc ! ” «the ex 
claimed “ I leave it all to you And our 
quarrel*! m the past, they are forgotten n‘est 
ce past ’ 
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" I forgot them long ago, chhie/* ^ 

Again he leant forward and kisfcd her 
pa5Monatel> on U\c lips. And while he was 
doing so the door opened and llic Countess 
(^me in. y. 

“ Ha, yovi lovers t ’* she laughed. “ Isodorc 
— you! I should have thought that after last 
night. . . , Darling, >ou must get up now. 
Isodorc has no doubt told you that your life 
will be changed now — quite. So I want to 
present my pretty girls to you. I afn sure you’ll 
love them all, and they you — just as they love 
me," she ended with a laugh. 

" I'd like to talk to you,” Isodorc cut in. 
"But by all means. Come I’ll see you 
later, Mcssaluie." 

Some moments later Messaline was again 
alone. 

"You know that we ha\e fnr some time 
wanted a third partner, with the business 
grown to its present sixe.” Isodorc said w hen 
they were in the room which they used as^an 
office. 

" And you think that cliild would suit,” the 
Countess answered promptly 
" What makes you say so? ” 

" Because we generally think alike, and I 
have thought so too I thought so soon after 
I had come to know her, and since then I have 
bad long talks with her. She looks too young, 
but I don't think she is, \Yith her exceptional 
intelligence and her sex appeal and, I should 
say, tact, and with those h>*pnQUc eyes of hers. 
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And for one so >oung her knowledge of the 
^vo^ld and her outlook on life is astonishing 
Yes, I, too, think she might make a useful 
partner I will speak to her to day If we 
come to an arrangement she might begin by 
conducting those three new girls to Reggio — 
she tells me she talks Italian They know no 
language but their own and I think are stupid, 
so there should be no difficulty with the Govern 
mcnt people, she would be their young gover 
ness taking &em for a pleasure trip And tell 
me now — what about last night ^ How did she 
take her first experience? What did she say to 
you about it? ” 

“Ivlost of It she seemed to have forgotten, 
the drug was perhaps too strong for her Yes, 

I approve of your idea " 

That, Messaline herself told me during the 
War years, was the gist of the conversation 
that her friend Isodore told her he had with 
the Countess that day, and he considered it 
satisfactory In his way he was I gathered 
to some extent genuinely attached to Messa 
line, if such a man could be genuinely attached 
to anybody 

For the time however, Mes-saline v. as num 
bered among the girls of the Countess’s 
seraglio Between fifteen and twenty there 
were m all she said and the place was con 
ducted in a most orderly manner Indeed any 
visitor coming to the castle and unaware of the 
use to uhich the north and west wings of it 
were put and of what went on there would 
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never have suspected that the castle was 
not just the usual tj'pe of country residence 
of a rich woman wiUi no particular aim in 
life. 

The Countess, apparently, was not an un- 
kind woman, though quite soulless — a neces- 
sary qualification in a woman of her calling. 
But with so many girls gathered together 
under one roof, girls too of vap’ing tempera- 
ments and of different nationalities, discipline 
was necessary, and this was entrusted to two 
women of ra^cr harsh disposition. Within 
the walled enclosure were well-kept lawns and 
gardens where the girls took their daily exer- 
cise, but the least sign of rebellion was at once 
punished by chastisement, which sometimes 
was unnecessarily severe. There was a room 
set aside for this purpose from which cries 
could not penetrate outside, and Messaline 
soon discovered that this room was close to the 
bedroom which she had occupied in the other 
side of the castle. From which she concluded 
that the cry which she had once heard in the 
middle of the night must have come from a girl 
being taken to that room. 

Though ostensibly only an ordinary member 
of the seraglio in Ais strange clearing-house 
of human victims, 'Messaline knew that before 
long she would be one of its overseers, with 
power virtually of life and death over girls, 
just as the Countess and Isodore had. And so, 
■while mixing freely wddi her fellow-prisoners, 
cultivating their friendship and listening to the 
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*i*nnps( fthcirlues ind of their caplurf which 
the) snoij {)ti,nT» to coiif le to her, she slurhcd 
cadi 1 ne carcfiilK, lU the i/hilc sccrctl> laiing 
phns for her own future 

There were few British pirls nmonp them, 
she disco\crcd App-ircnll) British pirl5 were 
the most diHlcuIt to dcco>, also the precautions 
taken m England, pirticularl> in London 
Liverpool and Mandicstcr, b> the police and 
by private societies to prevent prls being taken 
out of the counlr> unless certain credentials 
of the persons in charge of them were fortli 
coming interfered con<idcnbly with the 
Trafllchere Several however, were Austrian 
and several were Polish 'ind several were 
Trench and German fherc were no Italians 
and no Spnnish 

Perhaps what interested her most of all were 
their stones of their capture Man} had been 
decoyed and captured by the Countess herself 
and brought there bj the Countess much m 
the same way that Messaline had been onl} 
that Messaline had had onl> herself to blame. i 
Almost all of them too belonged more or less 
to the same dass They were daughters of the 
botirgeo\sie and had become discontented with 
their homes and set out in search of adventure 
and exatement At dance halls and other 
places of entertainment they had become ac 
quam^ed with what appeared to be desirable 
young men with charming manners and 
plausible tongues Some had become engaged 
to be married to these young men, who had 
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proceeded to introduce them to their “ rich 
aunt,” Countess X They had been deeply im 
pressed by the Counleos, her aristocratic bear 
mg and her obvious wealth The Countess in 
return had been most graaous, most hospit 
able She had gone so far as to insist on their 
coming to stay witli her at her forest castle, 
which, she ga\e them to understand, her 
‘ nephew ” would one day inherit They had 
come to stay 

Others had been betrayed by tho^e young 
men, and, on becoming aware of what must 
soon happen, been terrified o£ returning to their 
respectable homes At their wits* end what to 
do, the> had by some fortunite ” acadent ” 
just then met a lady who guessing their trouble 
in a most wonderful wav had proved to be 
kind and sympathetic bhe too had loved m 
her youth— been weik — ^had fallen She could 
indeed sympathise But the poor child must 
not despair Ah she had an idea I \Vh> should 
not th® ‘ poor child come and sta> witli her 
a httle while — stay until it was all over? In 
deed she herself would look, after the baby 
After that — well, there would be time enough 
then to think And the poor child ' had of 
course seized the opportunity and gone with 
her to the castle 

These and many similar confidential re\ela 
tions Messaline listened to with intense satis 
faction How simple it 'll! w as — ^to deco> girls 
to their fate Fvery storj told to her v as to 
remain imbedded in her mind for ever Every 
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Chapter the Fourth 


A FORTNIGHT had passed and the expected had 
happened Already Messaline had been initi- 
ated m some of the mysteries of the nefarious 
Traffic \vhich she intended to embark upon 
The names of some of the big traffickers w itli 
whom the Countess and her partner dealt had 
been confided to her She w as told how and 
when and where they could be approached, and 
how to identify them when she saw them For 
the whole conduct of affairs w as most secretive, 
the most secretive business in the world, most 
Ukel> Care and cunning had to be exerased 
at every turn, she was assured, that she must 
never on any account forget For practicallj 
the whole of the civilized w orld was opposed to 
the trade, at any rate on the surface, though 
without the patronage of a section of the civil- 
ized world the Traffic would die a natural 
death That was the irony of it, the Countess 
declared Some of the verj people, rich people, 
people of high social standing, who most loudly 
condemned the Traffic were among her' own 
patrons A proportion of the rich folk was 
financially interested 

There were some ledgers locked m a safe 
and these the Countess showed her Excel’ 
lentlj kept ledgers— she herself kept them and 
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none but Isodore and one or t%so others >'ho 
profited secretly ever saw them It was the 
sight of those ledgers which really astonished 
Mcssalmc for the firat time For never had it 
occurred to her that tlic business was so s>s- 
tenntic She had supposed, ahvajs, that large 
sums of mone> changed hands, but that those 
sums should thus be set down in black and 
white as though the “ goods ” bought, imported 
and exported were ordinary merchandise . • 
It was soon after this that the great calamity 
happened Leaving Isodore and Messahne m 
charge, the Countess went away News had 
reached her of some fresh importations, this 
time from Rouen Girls had been left stranded 
there by a theatre touring manager who bad 
disappeared with the company's money An 
agent o£ the Countess had hastened to Rouen, 
negotiated with them and been successful m 
bringing them to Pans, where he now had 
them safel> housed in Qichy imder the pretext 
that m a few days another, this time a trust- 
worthy, theatre manager would be in Pans and 
ready to engage them 

Then one morning the drcidful new s arrived 
at the castle while Messahne and Isodore were 
having diieimer together At a chantv 
bajjaar in Pans two da^s before, held m a 
wooden structure erected temporarily, a 
terrible fire had broken out The scenes had 
been heart rending Blazing tar from the roof 
had poured down on to the heads of the 
hundreds of fa'^hionablc folk crammed m the 
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buildinjT. A terrific panic had ff)Ilo^\ cd, men and 
women had fought each other and strangled 
one another in their frantic endeavours to 
cscai>e. And of the hundreds burned to death 
only a few were men. 

In the list of dead was the name Countess 
X.* 

For a minute or two Mcssaline and her com- 
panion sat quite still — stunned 
Messaline was the first to speak. 

*' This means,” she said as calmly as she 
could. ” that vou and I, Tsodorc. are now sole 
partners. IVhat relatives had die? ” 

“None but distant relatives, to whom she 
never spoke, for nauirally, knov.ing \Nha^they. 
did about her, thev never even mentioncu her 
name. The bulk of her fortune is in bonds, (t* • 
that is what you are thinking about, and th'e 
bonds are in her sdfes 1 have the Icevst. T am 
one of the few people whom she trusted 
implicitly ” 

" And who inherits tho«;e bonds? ” 

“ I do.” 

“ All of them? ” 

He nodded 

" And I don’t mind telling you. Messaline, 
seeing what we are to each other, that her 
fortune i<; prodigious. Her bank accounts are 
small — she has three accounts. She purposely 
kept only small sums on deposit in her banks, 
lest one day misfortune should overtake her 

• Ib tkat Lst of casualilct pubU^htd w th« Freotb ne-wSMoers 
A dofi «oi hpirr v a countesf *" ‘ 
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and her mone> he confiscated That can be 
done in Gcrman> and in France in certain ar- 
cumstances, jou know, and she has one bank 
account in Berlin and one in Pans and one lO 
Vienna ” 

“ But there will be claimants to her fortune, 
surelv? She must ha\e left a will WTiereare 
those relatives jou <pokc of ^ " 

She made no will — I know that for a fact 
— of course her next of km will inherit all 
that she is knozvtt to possess All that she is 
not known to posses*^ — this castle, tor instance 
— we owned together so now it becomes mine. 
That I have m writing” 

He paused 

‘ But what a frightful end, Messaline > The 
justice of God ’ ” 

She shrugged her shoulders and went on 
w jth her meal 

"Don't be ndiailous Tsodore Justice I 
God I Vou talk like a child IVho believ es in 
such things? You remind me of the convent 
where I was at school, and the stuff they used 
to teach there *' 

It was just eight months after the death of 
Countess X that I came to know Afessaline. 
My friend young Joseph Tasker ivho, as I 
said in my Introductory Note h^d then re 
centlv inherited a fortune of £800 000 had 
engaged me to travel with him the world over 
for a period of not less than ten i ears He was 
with me when one night m New Orleans’s 
notonous bagnio known as Lulu 'W'hite’s I 
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became acquainted with Madame Messaline 
(as I call her). 

I shall never forget that night, or the im- 
pression the V, Oman made on both of us before 
we had been long in conversation with her. She 
was quite young, not more than twenty, and 
her great speaking eyes of indescribable hue 
were literally mesmeric; that, indeed, was the 
impression they made on alt with whom she 
came in contact, women as well as men At 
that time, of course, we knew nothing what- 
ever about her, were not even aware that she 
was engaged in the dreadful Traffic. 

Two Englishmen in New Orleans with us 
became madly enamoured of her — I prefer not 
to mention their names For weeks they Mcd 
with each other as to which could do most to 
attract her, and naturally she played her cards 
skilfully. The presents and the money which 
she received from them must alone have 
amounted to a small fortune 

And with her was anotlier woman engaged 
in the Traffic, who in later years ran two 
notorious establishments in a street near Bond 
Street (London) There must still be many 
who remember her as she appeared daily }n the 
Park, dressed in the period of Mane Antoi- 
nette and carrying ahvays a tall, silver headed 
clx)ny stick of the same period After the first 
year of the Great War, however, she wa< pro- 
nounced to be an undesirable alien and de- 
ported. It was -aid. indeed, that she would 
have been hounded out of the countrj' long 
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before, but for the fact that ‘;he kiJe;v'50 much 
about'tbe private ILcsof man> people of hiKb 
degree in London 5»ociely and in political 
circle^ that the Government had not the cour- 
age to net. 

At the time ue met Madame Mescaline in 
New Orleans «hc was armiiging to operv— this 
she hcr‘:clf told me when Inter I became so 
intimately acquainted with her — two establish- 
ments, to be conducted on exactly the lines of 
Lulu White’s place. One was to lx.* started in 
Buenos Aires, the other in San Francisco. 

Tliat V. as her first big venture, she said. The 
establishments proved to be immensely attrac- 
tive, and she went on to open others— in Sacra- 
mento. Denver, Detroit, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. All of them prosperetJ. proliabh 
because she introduced certain no\ cities, and 
as they prospered did her ambition grow. 

She attributed much of her success, however, 
to the type of girl in which she specialired. 
What she called “ inanimate ” girls she 
scrapped at once. She aimed at getting girls 
with brains, she said, and generally she suc- 
ceeded. Consequently ** Messahne ” houses 
were always sought out in preference to all 
others by the men (and not infrequently the 
women) of the world who constituted her 
world-wide chent^fe. 

Also her lures for prls were as remarkable 
as they were varied. As soon as half-a dozen 
triclfs or traps for decoying fresh victims be- 
came knowm (owing to the watchfulness of 
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the police and the public w.irniiij^s of the 
authorities), she would abandon them and 
think out a fresh set. And certainly her slafT 
of young men and middle-aged uomen distri- 
buted over the globe, in country places as \vell 
as in the big cities, served her faithfully — she 
made it worth their while to, or they might 
have blackmailed her. 

Her artist’s-model trap was a ruse which 
outlasted many. Some of her young men able 
to paint a little would rent studios in different 
cities in different countries, and sometimes in 
villages. Then they would seek out or adver- 
tise for models. 

Models quickly came along and the “ artist " 
would, so to speak, mark down any w ho seemed 
suitable. But he never made love to them. 
That would have been tactless, particularly in 
villages, where gossip is always rife. He 
treated them all with strict decorum. He was 
invariably the soul of propriety. If a model 
tried to make love to him or even looked at him 
• in the least affectionately, he gently rebuked 
her. So people came to believe tlaat to send 
their daughters or sisters to him was perfectly 
“ safe." 

Then one evening he would take one or two 
of his models to a theatre or some other place 
of entertainment. There they would all meet 
apparently quite accidentally, some friends of 
his, who would suggest their coming home 
to a flat or apartment for a chat and some 
supper. . . , 
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After that the models would not be seen 
again Frantic parents or other relatives 
would come knocking at his studio door, beside 
themselves What had become of their girls ^ 
Where had thej gone^ Where had he last seen 
them, and when? Had they said where tliey 
were going? 

The young artist was most distressed No, 
indeed, he knew nothing, could tell them 
nothing The girls had left him altogether, 
directly the play was over, saying tliat they 
would walk to the comer of the street and 
catch a bus or a tram On occasions he had 
even given Miss This or That money for a 
cab fare, deeming it unwise for her to walk 
alone in the streets at night after leaving her 
companions Very plausible, very sym 
pathetic always was the young viper 

Other models chiefly those resident in 
villages, would be taken b> the respectable 
young artist away into some forest to pose as 
Titania or Aphrodite, or ” A Vision of 
Spnng ’ any subject needing local colour or 
a background m a leafy glen They would not 
be seen again, either Oh yes they had seemed 
to be quite well when they had left the painter, 
saying that they would go home by a short cut 
A little exated, one or two of them perhaps 
That was only natural Certainly, if 
any of them came to the studio or he heard 
anything that might lead to the discovery of 
their whereabouts he would instantly inform 
the relatives They could not feel more upset 
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than he did at the poor girls’ di'^appcarance. 
If tlierc was onl^' one, he would suggest that 
perhaps she had temporarily lost her memory. 
That imaginative, highly-strung kind of girl 
did sometimes. . . . 

Thus did Mcssaline’s foul creatures allay 
any suspicion regarding themselves that might 
possibly have arisen Having accomplished 
his object the “ artist ” would leave the neigh- 
bourhood to do the same thing elsewhere — 
perhaps in some other country. It was all so 
exceedingly simple Yet Madame assured me 
that many people engaged tn the Traffic found 
it most difficult to get the girls they wanted. 
Even when they got them they couldn't 
smuggle them out of the country That was 
because they had no initiative, no daring 
They feared the police They dreaded the 
authorities. The possibility of arrest loomed 
large m their imagination always. Also the 
fear of blackmail from their agents Madame 
had sometimes gone so far as to turn the tables 
on an agent who threatened to blackmail her, 
by herself blackmailing the agent. The agent 
would one niglu become acquainted with some 
stranger — the stranger would ply him with 
drink — the stranger would suggest his coming 
with him to his (or her) rooms or hotel for 
just one final drink — a compromising photo- 
graph would be taken without the agent’s 
knowledge . . . 

No, it was useless ttydng to outwit Llessa- 
line None ever had outwdtted her, though 
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plentv had tried For her ainnint; and clever- 
ness and foreci^jht %%ere invarjabh keener than 
thcjrs 

It was Messahne who in\ ented the peculiar 
mirror which «ome readers of this book 
may possibh ha%e seen She took out the 
patent. I believe, .and the demand was soon 
considerable On one side this ijlass is a plain 
reflecting mirror and appircntK opaque On 
the reverse side it is tran'p.arent Even big 
hnqmo in Europe has it now It is seen no- 
where else, so far as I am aware 
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By means of that ntse alone Mcs'nlinc ex- 
ported or imported, according to the country 
s!ie was in, scores of victims from first to 
last. For by the time the girls recovered from 
the ciTects of the drug they Nvere beyond reach 
of rescue. They were cither in the houses to 
which they had been consigned, or had been 
handed over to their pri\atc purchasers 

Rich men in all countries purchased girls 
outright, often for fabulous sums. Others 
hired girls b> the week or month, as j ou w ould 
hire a touring car. And always all payments 
had to be made strictly in advance, for ^ladame 
Knew her business — and the morality of her 
clients. 

And those clients — patrons she called them 
The> were all ridi folk, of course, because she 
herself attended only to the ridi : her hireling 
creatures saw to all the others Thej paid her 
in thousands more often than in hundreds, not 
francs or even dollars, but pounds To one 
wealthy reprobate she sold a virgin, a girl of 
good family whom she had spirited out of 
Austria, for £17,000, she swore to me, because, 
knowing that her potential patron coveted that 
particular girl beyond all reason, and could 
afford to pay, she refused to let her go for less. 
Small wonder, then, that she could afford to 
pay huge salaries to her agents and accomplices 
in addition to their c;cpcnses for staying in the 
best hotels in the capitals of Europe and the 
great cities of North and South America It 
was only by staying in such places and osten- 
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tatiously spending money lavishly that they 
could succeed in becoming intimate with the 
“right" people, the people who wanted ex- 
pensive women, as well as young women who 
might become victims eventually 

And there was something so callous, so in- 
human, so utterly cold blooded about it all 
The way she spoke of her hundreds of victims, 
as a merchant talks of his merchandise, a 
wholesale meat importer of his consignments 
of sheep Yet she was not wholly heartless 
I know that on more than one occasion she gave 
big donations to chanty She did that m fits 
and starts At other times she would be in 
conceivably penurious She told me the names 
of many of her patrons, names honoured and 
respected, some of them Others were names 
of notorious degenerates Others the names 
of men and women who eventually were shut 
up in asylums as sexual maniacs and sadists 
and worse There were people among them 
to be met in good soaety — British, French, 
German, Belgian, Austrian, Spanish, Italian 
Often I wondered what certain hosts and 
hostesses would say if they had the slight 
est inkling that men and women among the 
guests in their country mansions and their big 
town houses, sitting with them at meals, con 
Mrting w ith their pure minded > oung sons and 
innocent daughters, were people of secretly 
infamous lues Jel^P and Hydes How many 
there wcrel How many there probably are 
still 1 Yet Europe and America are assumed 
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to be composed of (he world’s most civilised 

nations. , 

There arc folk who shuddeh at tbe mere 
mention of traders in human bodfics and souls, 
in human flesh and blood ^ “ Monsters," they 
call them, and riphtly' But would such mon- 
sters exist, would they not quickly be starved 
out of existence if the demand for human 
victims were not so great? Useless blaming 
the traders and trying to stamp them out until 
you first stamp out their patrons And how 
can that be accomplished? It can’t and won t 
he accomplished until vast fortunes can no 
longer be inlieritcd by men and women of 
naturally vnaous instincts, by male and female 
sex maniacs, flagellomaniacs, and all the other 
vncieties of degenerates For monsters like 
Messaline batten not on tlic sections of the 
community that arc gross and vulgar and 
coarse in every way, uneducated and loud 
mouthed, but on the section which in many 
respects is cultured and refined paradoxical as 
that may sound Thus the vilified new rich — 
there were plenty before the war — arc not to 
be found m large numbers among the white 
slave traders’ patrons Nor are the sporting 
folk, the athletes, the players of nianly games 
and the lovers of out door pursuits The calm 
and collected, self restrained, soft-voiced and 
soulful eved hahvtuis of artistic circles and^ 
fashionable drawing rooms — those were 
type of people who mostly made up Messaline’s^ 
widespread cUent^Ie To look at them ‘you 
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would never have supposed that beneath their 
smooth and plaad extenors such horrible fires 
burned — Etna covered with snow 

And married people w ere by far the worst, 
“ the most pa> mg patrons w as the way she 
put it Not satisfied with their wives, or else 
satiated with them, they fell victims to some 
beautiful creature they met in an hotel — one 
of Madame s lures Sometimes, she declared 
wives themselves were to blame Their hus 
bands bored them or did not appeal to them, 
or were actually abhorred by them Not in 
frequently men of debauched habits married 
women who, being normal, were quickly nause 
ated when they discovered what their husbands 
expected and demanded of them They had 
never dreamed that men could be like that, and 
the bare thought soon revolted them 
In other cases the husbands were normal and 
wanted to be faithful but finding their wives 
unresponsive and the flesh being weak, and 
the needs of married life being unfulfilled by 
their wives 

‘ What a man i the best of men and hus 
bands, can’t get at home when he wants it, he 
will get elsewhere — always — always — always 
— there is no exception none,” I heard Messa 
Un^ declare cmphaiicall> more than once, and 
I think, seeing and knowing as much as I have 
seen and known that they were words of 
wisdom Yet to how many wives does that 
idea, ever occur? Were they to be told it they 
would probably saj it was quite untrue and all 
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non^cH'^e, though if aftenvards thcv discovered 
thctr husbands to be unfaithful . 

There would be no excuse at all for 
husband, of course He ssouldn't h'A'e ® 
to st.ind on And if the case came into Court, 
the jur> would uphold the wife's charge of 
infidelity, for the laws of matrimonial morality 
must be enforced 1 * 

Yes, in spite of her vicious outlook on hfe, 
Madame Messahne was a shrewd judge of 
human nature The way she could read char 
acter from the face, the eyes, the expression, 
even from the voice, was remarkable Many 
of the girls she bought and sold she hers^ 
never even saw She had to do person^/ only 
with the very special girls, and those she niust 
in some way have hypnotized, lor she cooW 
make them do exactly as she pleased They 
w ould be brought one by one into her presence, 
while •she sat on a sort of dais There she 
would make them knee! at her feet, put their 
hands together, then their bands between her 
knees, and while they so knelt she would make 
them sw ear to honour and obey her alw ays and 
never reveal to any living man or woman any 
ihing that they might sec or hear or come to 
know while m those awful houses 

And she declared to me that not one single 
girl who had sworn that oath ever broke it 
She said they couldn’t break it if they tficd to, 
and I believe she spoke the truth 

From first to last I came to know manj of 
her girls m many parts of the world They 
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were of many nationalities — French, German, 
Polish, Austrian, Russian, American, Swedish, 
Belgian, Mexican, Danish and British. Few 
of them were British. 

And what gorgeously beautiful ^rls and 
young women some of them were! I can see 
them still as I saw them on their first arrival ; 
also as I saw them some years afterwards 
They were of all types — every variety of 
beauty that it is possible to conceive. Tall, 
short, of medium height, most of them with 
lovely figures, girls with wonderful hair, fair, 
dark, auburn, golden, Titian, graceful of bear* 
ing, refined of speech many of them, with Kttle 
hands and tapering fingers and well shaped 
finger-nails and slim ankles — none could accuse 
Madame Messahne of not knowing her busi- 
ness from A to 2 

And they all had to possess some degree of 
intelligence; they must have imagination or 
jhty would be of no use to her, she used to 
i/acclare. A man didn’t want a ivoman, how'- 
ever lovely physically, if she had no imagina- 
tion, no animation, no jote de znvre, no passion. 
So many of her confreres overlooked that fact, 
'she said. A “ cold” woman, a girl devoid of 
passion yet beautiful to look upon was an 
anachronism That instinctive, intimate know- 
ledge of her patrons* needs was probably one 
of the chief secrets of her extraordinary’ suc- 
cess; one of the reasons why men sought out 
her establishments in preference to those of 
owners of similar places; why immensely 
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nch men almost invariably came to con 
suit Messahne concerning: what they used 
in their inhuman way to refer to as their 
“ rcqiurements 

Gorgeously beautiful women and girls I 
have called them That was when one saw 
them first There were aties I found myself 
in a second time, when some years had passed 
where I had first seen those lovely girls and 
and women 

I know pf nothing m this world more terrible 
than the sight of a victim of the type I have 
described w hen she has passed a few years in 
bondage The creature that was a thing 
perfect loveliness has in that short time become 
almost odious to look upon The smile that 
tantalised your hps has become a leer The 
laugh that was so musical grates upon the ear 
The hair that shone like burnished metal has 
growm dull Tlie look in the eyes recalls some 
horrid nightmare Often the very expression 
of the face is almost unrecognizable 

When I saw them again they were m low er 
grade establishments, some in places of the 
lowest grade the sort you find in the back 
streets of Tunis and towns of that class 

“How long do vour girls last? I asked 
Messalme one day 

“ From eight to ten years,” she replied at 
once “After six years they begin to fad. 
even when free from disease Wc transfer 
them then to the lower rate establishment^, 
where they last another few years — some I 
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have known to be productive for tw elve years, 
but that only Seldom happens.” 

” And after that? ” 

** \Vc get rid of tiicm.” 

“ WTiat happens to them? \Vltere do they 
go?” 

” God know s. It doesn t concern me. Into 
the gutter, I suppose, some into the river, in 
some countries, judging by the number of 
bodies that arc dragged out of the rivers from 
time to time.” 

She had looked me straight in the eyes as 
she said all that. Those queer, still psychic 
eyes of hers that years ago had attracted men 
and women almost irresistibly, yet possessed 
some sort of uncanny power Had I not seen 
her sitting there so calmly and heard her say 
what she had just said I could not have be- 
.Vieved it possible that any human being could 
I be so utterly loihuman To her the girls she 
trafficked in were literally human live-stock, 
/ ” productive ” for eight or ten years and occa- 
i sionally for twelve. At the end of that time, 
worn out in soul and body, riddled with the 
loathsome disease, perhaps, suffering in all 
probability untold agony, they were flung into 
the streets to die slowly in misery or quickly 
end their misery in the river. What can their 
thoughts have been in the final years of their 
existence? Did they ever think of their early 
years, of their possibly happy homes and of 
parents who probably had loved them? Of the 
tram of events that had led to their undoing 
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and final degradation? Eight years. It seemed 
^ch a short time. But most likely a merciful 
Brovidence so clouded their poor brains that 
taring their few remaining years or months 
they were unable to think at all. 

^^t 'vas during the war, while I was assisting 
n u^T ^ French base, that she told me 
all that I have set down in the last few pages. 
Vye were together in her extravagantly fur- 
nished flat, sharing a bottle of wine. All sorts 
of thoughts crowded my brain as I sat there, 
but suddenly her voice brought me to earth 
again. 

She was refilling my glass. 

Well, Monsieur,” she was saying, “ what 
more can I tell you? There is plenty more to 
tell, you know, and— and, yes, all the years you 
nave known me you have been kind to me, you 
and Idiose friends of yours of the old days. 

those old days! How happy thev were! 
How happy we might all be still, but for this 
guerre affreuse." 
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Of course much that she told me it would be 
undesirable to repeat — is not fit to repeat. She 
related almost incredible stories of the notori- 
ous procuress, Regine R , whom she had at 

one time known intimatel>% and had alw'ays 
hated — why, I could never make out. This 
woman, too, had traded over most of the world, 
but her headquarters had been in Vienna. 
Apparently she had succeeded in bribing 
almost everybody worth bribing, including a 
considerable section of the Vienna police. In 
most of the capitals of Europe she opened what 
purported to be dressmakers’ shops for women 
of fashion, and dresses were actually made and 
sold in them. But behind it all was a vast 
criminal organization, which included not in- 
frequently the blackmailing of rich customers, 
some of whom in the end committed suicide, 
while others she succeeded in inducing to dis- 
appear voluntarily and consent to be exported 
to Brazil, where the> became the slaves of the 
haften,” as such traders in Brazil are called 
So great w as her power, indeed, that in Buenos 
Aires she had actually bribed two prominent 
judges to acquit fi\c notorious traders whose 
piilt had been proved twice o\cr, though in 
that cit> the sentence on conviction for trading 
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in girls IS SIX jenrs* impnsQnment and confis 
^caiion of all property 

‘ Measures to suppress our trafiic,” Messa 
line said, “ha%e little or no effect, except per 
haps in England, where >oiir reguhtions arc 
\er> thorough os I have told jou and bnberv 
IS difficult except amongst the cofiaUle and what 
IS called m Gennan> the luftmcnscheii that is 
the men without money who hie bj tlieir wits 
'ind w ill take up anything It w as thought tliat 
tlie great Conference for the Suppression of 
the Traffic in Girls that was held m Berlin, and 
two )ears later in Trankfurl on Mam woi^ 
crush us out of existence but w e hardly noticed 
its effects if It had any fhen people like 
Dr Rosenack Beru Pappenheim and Dr Sera 
Rabmowitsch have organized public meetings 
and worked \er> bard pmaielj to stop the 
export in particular of Galician girls — the de 
mand for Galiaan girls has alwajs been con 
siderable Do you Imow that a few \ears ago 
there were over twenty thousand traders m 
girls in the State of New York alone and 
fiiousands of cadets? ” 

“ Cadets? ’ I said 

Why, yes Cadets are what we generally 
call the handsome young men we employ as 
decoys There arc other names for them as 
well ' 

But where do you find handsome >oung 
men who are willing to act as decoys — that is 
to become ‘cadets ?' 

She laughed 
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“Find them?” she answered “There is 
not much difficulty about finding them. The 
difficulty lies in selecting from amongst the 
many applicants the young men who appear 
to be best suited for Ac work.” 

“Yes, but how do you discover then\? I 
mean, how do Aey come to know Aey^ are 
wanted for what you call * work * of Aal kind? 
You can’t advertise for Aem.” 

“ Can’t we? *' 

We were in her appartanent, and she got up 
and went over to a writing-table and unlocked 
a drawer. Presently she came back with a 
handful of newspaper cuttings in various 
languages. 

“ So we can’t advertise for cadets — or for 
anybody else u e may want I Look Arough 
Aese, and you \v ill see you are mistaken ” 

I spread the cuttings out on Ae table at my 
elbow, and began to read them They certainly 
were cunningly worded I copied a few of 
Aem and here Aey are. The majority are 
translated from French, German, Spanish or 
Italian, but some had appeared in newspapers 
printed in English ; — 

‘ A cultured, good-looking young man js required 
at once to 611 a congenial post No premium and good 
salary ” 

A ladv of artistic temperament wishes to corre- 
spond With a joung man similarly interested ” 

Advertiser gives lessons m psychic matters, 
psychometry, thought transference, etc.” 
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"A well-placctl. elderly gentleman desires friendlj 
intercourse with a young’ man " 

" A young lady, a stranger to the town, des5r« a 
lady friend. Apply by letter to ' Lesbos,' at the omce 
of this paper.” 

“A young Englishwoman gives stimulating instruc- 
tion. Write LL. This paper." 

" Masoch, Who is interested in this? Write 
‘ Onus.’ Poste Pcstante." 

There were dozens of advertisements cut out 
of newspapers and all were worded more or 
less in this way. 

But do not some people answer such ad- 
vertisements in all go^ faith, and quite un- 
suspectingly, and are they not taken aback 
when they discover the truth, and what they 
are wanted for ? ” I said. 

" No, because we feel our way carefully the 
first time they call to be interviewed. If they 
are ob'viously applicants to whom any hint of 
what we want them for would be — what is the 
word? Tell me.” 

" Abhorrent ? ” I suggested. 

^ " Yes, that is the word — abhorrent — they 
are told they would not suit, or that the post is 
already filled, and th^ go. But lots and lots 
answer the advertisements knowing well that 
they will be wanted for something not quite — 
well,. you know. Even when they do not sus- 
pect at first (we can tell pretty well by the way 
they look and talk if they are likely to suit). 
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they soon do suspect when we talk of whaC 
they will be paid, and — ah, then I You 
have a saying in England — ‘ money talks ’ 
That IS true And it talks so loud to these 
young men that they generally hear it and are 
glad to get the posts no matter what they are 
told they will have to do ’* 

Mention has already been made of some of 
the methods which she and others employed to 
secure girls for their matsotis de tolerance, to 
give such places their polite French designa 
tion, but at one time and another she described 
other In Germany and in Austria a 

particularly odious trick was frequently re 
sorted to until the police m Vienna discovered 
the truth and warned the police in other Con 
tmental countries 

The confederates m the tuse in preparation 
N\ ould first of all mark down their victim She 
would be a good looking suitable ” and 
obviously unsuspecting girl whose movements 
they had gradually come to know They had 
noticed that on certain dajs she went out into 
the town almost always alone 

These confederates two in number, were 
generallv women, but sometimes they would be 
men dressed as women One afternoon the 
gvrl walking unsuspectingly along the pave 
ment would find a woman walking beside her 
and keeping pace with her If she increased 
her pace the woman increased hers If she 
began to walk more slowh the woman walked 
more slowly, but kept always beside her If 
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the gjrl spoke to the peculiar stranger, the 
latter paid do attention 

A little ^\ay farther on the girl uould find a 
^\oman on tlic other side of her, too, pursuing 
the same tactics And \\ hcrc\ er she went they 
went, always one on each side She might go 
into a shop Thc> would go in too Or into 
a restaurant for lunch They would lunch at 
a table near She got up to go out, and they 
followed her out 

Thoroughly alarmed, she might go to a tele 
phone If that happened lhe> would gently 
interfere to prevent her telephoning Then if 
she lost her head, became hysterical or made a 
scene, they would explain to anybody who 
might inquire what was the matter, that the 
poor girl was not right in her head and that 
they were nurses in diargc of her After that 
the more she might protest and the greater the 
scene she might create, the more apparent to 
strangers was her “madness” Even police 
officers vverehoodvMnked in this way, and when 
at last in desperation the unfortunate victim, 
beside herself through terror, rushed for a 
taxi, her two " nurses ” would get in after her, 
often the taxi she jumped into was one that 
had been following near by all the time, driv en 
by a third accomplice 

After that 'he would not be «;een again 
Another plan was for a female decoy, or 
sometimes a good looking jouth dressed and 
disguised as a middle aged woman, to frequent 
the cheap restaurants patronized by work girls 
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and others in their lunch hour W ithin a w eeh 
or two the decoy N\ou\d succeed in becoming 
friendly with some of the girls, and soon after- 
wards, by talking tactfully and impressu ely, 
gam the confidence of any who seemed likely 
to suit A little later she would tlinll them 
with news of several “ splendid openings ” she 
had just heard of, plca<?ant and much better 
jobs than those thc> had These imagmarj 
jobs u ere of various kinds, but more often than 
not ^ey had to do with the stage, which as 
die decoy well know, possesses an irresistible 
attraction for most girls oi that class 

Generally they would fall into the trap at 
once, and soon the woman would tell them she 
had arranged for them to be interviewed by a 
very important entreproieur This person 
would receive them in the friendliest way 
imapnable, and, after a little prchminar> talk, 
engage them all at quite good salaries A w eek 
or so later the) would set out, after being put 
through one or two fake rehearsals 

On ihcir arrival m the tow n where thc\ w ere 
to make their first appearance he would come 
to them in a state of great agitation '^ome 
tmng unSorsscen and terrible had happened 
Tnerc Ind been a big mistake and the theatre 
nad been let to somebody else* Or else hi 
ra'callv partner" had decamped with the 
money Or the leading lad) had telegraphed 
mat she was ill and unable to appear, and there 
was nobody fit to take her place Mwavs it 
would be some pathetic story of unlooktd for 
c 
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misfortune calculated to excite the girls s>'ni 
pathy and make them want to help him m any 
way they could 

Then suddenly an idea would strike him In 
some town in another country a friend of his 
a theatrical manager to whom he had once 
done a good turn he might be able to help 
one of his theatres might be disengaged 
he would wire to him ves, and this manager 
friend of his had a wife who would exactly fit 
the role his leading lady was to have played 
so the girls must cheer up there might 
still be hope provided they would consent 
to go into some other country 

In the evening he would come back to them 
flourishing a telegram just received from his 
fnend He could have the theatre and all "as 
going to be well Everything was arranged 
satisfactorily 

At the railway station at the town in the 
other country where they arrived always »n 
the middle of the night taxis were waiting to 
convey them to their hotel Into these the girls 
w ould tumble w ith their bits of hand baggage 
laughing and chattering, all in the highest 
spirits 

And they w ould be driven away 
Then the agent would return to head 
quarters in the country he had come from and 
draw his extra honorarium 

I could fill pages with details of this kind 
that Messahnc supplied me with from first to 
last particulars of the almost endless tricks 
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and artjficcs wli cli were— ’inn) of ihcm p-ob 
abl\ are sliU— rc^^oned to bj procurer^, nnlc 
and female their nRcnts and ihcir dcco\s to 
get girls in*n ihcir |K)wcr for immoral pnr 
poses But the foregoing wiU siifTice Once 
entrapped the MCtims had practicalK no 
chance of c\cr escaping \nd c\cn as she 
pointed out, if they could ha\c escaped what 
would ha\e become of them’ In the great 
majont) of eases their rclalucs and their 
friends would on realising wliat had happened 
namcK, that ihcs had actually liccn inmates 
of a house of lU fame, hate turned their backs 
on them refused to admit them into their 
homes again treated them as outcasts 
“Yet in spite of all I did lose a feu of my 
girls’ Messalinc said one day, as an after 
thought 

“ Reallj ? But how ’ I asked 
She grinned 

“They got married Oh >cs a few of them 
get married Men arc like that sometimes 
They come m for an hour loamn^c ihcmscKcs 
meet a girl who attracts them in more sva>s 
than the one fall in real love with her, agree 
to pay for her release and take her away 
And though you may not belieie me some of 
those girls have made extremelv good wives 
and remained absolutely faithful *’ 

Then she bent fonvard and whispered two 
names into my ear They were names of 
women well known in London Society some 
years ago wives of men of social stand^g 
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Yet I feel sure there cannot be a single man or 
w Oman among even their intimate fnends who 
has so much as afl inlding of the truth 

Red lamp houses, as they are called, arc 
common in every capital in and out of Europe, 
but Mcssaline told me of many other signs 
which indicate that this or that house is a 
“house of accommodation” Windows cur- 
tained with ^intz of a particular pattern is 
one indication A small pane of red, blue, 
green or yellow glass over the entrance door 
IS another sign And the colour of the glass 
also has its special meaning For instance one 
colour means that only men are admitted to 
that house Another that only women fre- 
quent it Another that the house is patronized 
by a particular type of pervert Another that 
obscene pictures and pornographic literature 
can be obtained there, and so on WTiat are 
called respectable folk of course know nothing 
of all this But the men and women belonging 
to certain sets and circles, the people of 
habituall} vicious lives recognize the signs at 
once, no matter m what country they are 
displaved 
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During the War, when so many of the mowofw 
de fo/^ra»ce were out of bounds for French 
and British troops alike, while others, known 
to be “ unhealthy,” as the authorities delicately 
expressed it when women in them were believed 
to be diseased, were shut down, new and 
original “ friendly signals,” to use the 
Tommies’ term for such signs, came into use. 

These were mostly bottles, flower-pots, china 
ornaments, diildren's toys, etc , placed in not 
too conspicuous positions on window-sills. Two 
flower-pots meant one thing. Three flower- 
pots another. Some of the signs were more 
obvious. In spite of much that has been said 
and writlen to the contrary, many of our men 
would have nothing to do with the women who 
during those years of strain and stress tried 
so hard to get every franc they could out of us. 
They remembered their wives and daughters. 
But of^ course there were others. . . . All 
these signs were well-known to the troops, 
and when I asked Messaline how they 
came to be so well-known, she shrugged her 
shoulders. 

When you have a commercial commodity 
to dispose of,” she replied in French, “ you 
advertise it. don’t you? Well, we adverUse 
69 
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too,” and she produced a copy of a printed 
leaflet which she said was distributed amongst 
the troops whenever possible, soon after thej 
bad landed. 

She and others like her were responsible, too, 
for the distribution at cafis and estomwets, 
and in places of amusement at the bases, ^ of 
gold and silver pasteboard medallions bearing 
a name and address — nothing else. But every- 
body knew that the address was that of a 
bagnio, and that the gold medallions bore the 
addresses of the most expensive viaisons dc 
toldrance, those which touted for officers only. 
The War more than quadrupled her profits, 
she declared; yet she hated it and longed for 
the day ^\hen all that hideous and stupid 
massacreing, as she nghtly called it, would be 
over. 

" Coinme ih sent betes, tnais conwte ils sont 
betas' " she never tjrcd of exclaiming each 
time news came of another long casualty list 

Her girls and women loved the English but 
disliked the Americans and the Australians, 
she would say sometimes The Americans and 
Australians were free enough with their 
money, but si bmsgite*’ The English were 
** genfilshonnnes’' But as it was to her in- 
terest to keep well in favour with us, I daresay 
she thought it tactful to express views of that 
sort. 

Much that she told me about her pre-war 
patrons was illuminating, for until then I had 
never suspected that old gentlemen could be 
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so unpleasantly immoral She said that she 
“ supplied the needs ” of quite a lot of out- 
ivardly respectable old men, whose friends 
would have been amazed had they suspected 
the truth And the risks they ran, some of 
those dear old gentlemen! They actually 
wrote to her direct from their homes, on em 
bossed stationery, and signed their true names 
to thetr letters ' The idea of possible black 
mail apparently never occurred to them 

She showed me a bunch of such letters One 
came from a country gentleman living in the 
midlands, a man well known to me by name 
He had a wife and several children and he 
wrote to MessaUnc telling her quite franklj 
that he wanted a woman who could act as 
governess to his children but would at the same 
time secretl) be his mistress — she would live 
in the house o£ course, under the same roof 
as his wife I 

Another man of the same type, wrote that 
as his wife dish ed matnmonial relations he 
, had arranged with her that a voman should 
be engaged as housekeeper who in poirt of 
fact would be his mistress He and his wife 
were excellent friends he added and it had 
been her idea that this arrangement should be 
madel There were fortunatelv no children in 
that hou'ichold 

What Mes'saUne did not know about women 
their pecnlianti<;«5 their vagaries their eccen 
triciUe'; their hkes and their dislikes, their 
weaknesses and tbeir failing’s their vices their 
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characters, their inmost thoughts, cannot be 
worth knowing And she knew, if possible, 
even more about men 

The women to beware of, the most immoral 
women she alwajs declared, were the quiet, 
reserved, demure, apparently shy women and 
girls The noisy hoydens, ^e women with a 
loud laugh, the apparently bold women, the 
women who Jiked it to be thought they were 
wicked and " no better than they ought to be,” 
the women who loved rtsque stones, were 
generally more or less blameless, "perhaps 
rather flirtatious, fond of being kissed,” but 
there It ended 

And in confirmation of this she told me 
stones of manj "quiet" women with whose 
private lives she had been intimatel> ac- 
quainted because she had numbered them 
among her patrons Some had come regularly 
to her houses, those houses of hers which 
corresponded with men’s bagmos They would 
come often during the afternoons, when their 
husbands or their parents or other relatives be 
lievcd them to be shopping or visiting friends 
There was a private entrance to these houses, 
generally through a confectioner’s shop, the 
confectioner being her paid agent Conse 
quentl> it was impossible for any friends of 
these patrons to suspect anything The patron 
^vent into the confectioner’s ostensibly to make 
ordinary purchases If when she came out 
through the private door 'ome friend of hers 
chanced to be m the shop, also making pur- 
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chases but unaware of the use to which the 
premises were put, naturally the patron had 
been into the back room to mend a rent in her 
frodk, make her face up, wash her hands, any- 
thing. 

“ Perhaps the most extraordinary woman of 
that type I ever knew,” Messaline said one day, 

“ was a woman whom 1 wiU call Mathilde, 
though that was not her name. 

“ She was the managing director of a big 
department store in the town of X., in Austria 
A tall, handsome woman, with a perfect figure 
and a fine presence, all who had to do with her 
admitted that she ns as an excellent woman of 
business. She was very reserved, almost shy, 
calm, collected, you would have-thought it im- 
possible to excite her. She dressed well, but 
never showily She ate and drank sparingly, 
and never smoked Her employers held her in 
high esteem, and rightly, for I doubt if they 
could have found any woman, or man for that 
matter, better or as well suited to hold so re- 
sponsible a post Had anybody so much as 
hinted that Mathilde was not the very soul of 
modesty and respectability, the allegation 
would have brought him (or hci;) into utter 
ridicule. 

“ Yet the moment she found herself alone 
with any man, old or young, or even a boy in 
ms teens, she became completely transformed 
^ On the in'itant she^ was a creature of quite 
uncontrollable passion, an entirely different 
nemg. And when she was in that state there 
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'vas no resisting her. If opportunity offered, 
she would strip herself completeJ}*. Then 
when she had done she would beg and implore 
her victim, often with tears in her eyes, not to 
say an> tiling to anjbody, not to betray her, 
vowing that she could not help herself — which 
was the truth. And for years none of her 
victims did give her away. Her employers knew 
ail about it because she had behaved in that 
way with more than one of her directors, but 
they kept their own counsel. In spite of her 
monomania she was too good a manageress to 
lose. 

" She lived until well over sixty, and suffered 
from her strange alHiction right up to the end. 
Yet in everj* other respect she was absolutely 
sane, and until the last >ears of her life con* 
tinned to be — except when alone with a man- 
reserved, demure, shy. As I have said, she 
was the most amazing woman I have ev’er 
known — and I have known a few amazing 
women I ” 

A fruitful source of rev’cnue in her houses, 
and in the places of entertainment of the 
iingel-tangel type which she opened at her 
own expense as her profits rolled up, was the 
sale of intoxicants. In the houses the cheap- 
est champagne was sold at two and three 
guineas a bottle — the price depended on the 
customer and what he looked like and if he 
seemed walling and in a position to pay the 
higher price — and whiskj’ and cognac at two ' 
guineas a bottle (this before the war). It w'as 
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Mcs‘:aUnc to whom the idea first occurred of 
providing the floor comers of Uie private 
boxes in her “ theatres,” as she grandilo- 
quently termed them, with a sink isliich lyas 
hardly noticeable and down which the girls 
who brought men into these boxes would sur- 
reptitiously pour the liquor they had made 
their men buy for them. Then the men would 
order more, and keep on ordering more, be- 
believing that thc> and the girls had drunk all 
that had gone before; and, on all drink thus 
bought, the girls would be paid commission. 

Soon the Midway Flaisaunce on Market 
Street in San Francisco, the Rocket in Sacra- 
mento, and the Adler Lounge in Denver City 
adopted the same plan, and so remunerative 
did it prove that in a short time disreputable 
places of entertainment of that class, all over 
the United States and in parts of Europe, too, 
provided their private boxes with corner sinks 
It was said that in some of these places the 
liquor thus poured away ran down a spout into 
a tank and was re bottled and sold as cocktails, 
but MessaUne assured me that, so far as she 
knew, that was never done anywhere. The 
sinks have now been abolished probably every- 
where. 

Which reminds me that in a place called by 
our men “ Hill Sixty,” in Rouen, during the 
^i^d woman allowed to enter 
had_ to deposit with the manageress a sum 
equivalent to their commission on the sale of 
fifteen four-franc drinks. After that it became 
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thcjr busmens to wheedle the customers most 
of whom were ofTiccrs into ordering at least 
fifteen drinks, and of course as many more as 
fwssible. There were private rooms at the 
bad. into which couples could retire when they 
wanted to 

Hundreds of women and girls came under 
Madame Mcssalinc*s ** management," as she 
put It during the many years she was engaged 
in the horrible Traflic They were of all 
nationalities, of all sorts and kinds and of 
almost every class Apart from the girls lured 
away from their homes there were many who 
came voluntanly They came for vanotis 
reasons Some actually believed that the h/e 
of professional immorality must be full of 
excitement — an illusion quickly dispelled 
Some came because naturally vacious Some 
because their hsubands in some cases their 
parents had dnven them on to the streets to 
earn money for them and to escape that life 
of miscrv they sought shelter in a Messahne 
house where the inmates were said to be well 
fed and kindly treated Some were forced 
into It through starvation Some because their 
children starved, and by any means m their 
power they must get food for them Cunously 
enough indeed paradoxical as it may seem not 
infrequently Messahne paid for food and lodg 
ing for the children of such unfortunates 
In addition sometimes the daughters of well 
to-do people and of people of good family and 
of wbat are called ‘Society people would 
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secretly call to interview Messaline. They 
would ask her all sorts of questions in strict 
confidence, and invariably, she said, she 
respected their confidence. After these inter- 
views they would pay her large sums of money 
and she would introduce to Acm “ desirable " 
young men of the tj^pe they had confided to 
her they would like to meet. Then secret meet- 
ing would take place between these people thus 
introduced, often at private houses controlled 
by Messaline, and never did any relatives, 
friends or acquaintances of the young women 
suspect that the latter were not absolutely 
rirtuous, 

I once asked her if any of the clergy ever 
came to her houses She looked serious, hesi- 
tated, and answered : 

** Only very rarely. For one thing, most of 
the clergy cannot afford to pay my fees; 
naturally, too, they cannot risk entering a 
common, cheap house, even when not in clerical 
dress. Apart from that, though the clergy are 
only human, like the rest of mankind, my be- 
lief is that for the most part they are not 
immoral, especially the Roman Catholic priests. 
Young men studying to be priests have come 
to me sometimes, but, on being ordained, have 
changed their mode of life. No,” she added 
with a touch of unconsdous humour, ” I look 
on the clergy, taking them all round, as my 
worst patrons.” 

f On the other hand her best patrons, she said, 
were men over fifty — from fifty up to any age! 
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Possibh becnuse thc> kncu their \ears were 
numbered thc> «cemcd to \ int to «^ueere 
c\cr} ounce of pleasure out of life before the 
end came Also the majority of the men of 
that age had plentj of mone>, and that ^'as 
“the onI> \\a> they could spend it to advan 
tage.” Thu. she said quite seriously Indeed 
when she talked in this it was at times 
diflicult to believe that she was not discussing 
ordinary amusements or entertainments 
In New York, Philadelphia Brussels and 
Berlin she owned "studios” where artist® 
some of them talented artists were retained 
to produce " certain " pictures and photo- 
graphs For these she assured me there i| 
a btg demand the world over m spite of 
the severe sentences meted out to vendors 
and purchasers alike if caught and convicted 
which apparently they seldom are. In Pans, 
curiously enough she found it would be too 
dangerous to open such a studio Nor had 
she one in London though she knew of one 
near Goodge Street and believed that others 
existed ’ITie pictures w ere disposed of 
through the medium of street walkers who 
acted as agents also tbc\ were sold secrefb b' 
some hairdressers and by some hotel and club 
hall porters Both men and women bought 
them and generalh elderly people In some 
of the hospitals for consumptives they were 
eagerly sought by a proportion of the patients 
friends of the patients would smuggle them in 
and she had know n one hospital nurse w ho had 
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acted as an agent. In some of the foreign con- 
servatoires there were always girls who were 
anxious to obtain such pictures and photo- 
graphs, also pornographic literature. But 
always the utmost care had to be exercised by 
those who sold and those who bought anything 
of the kind. Male and female detectives were 
especially employed by tlie police in all coun- 
tries to discover whence such stuff came — that 
is to say, where it was produced, and who was 
buying or selling it. Consequently large sums 
had to be spent on keeping what she called 
“ tiresome people ” quiet. 

And the artists? Who were the people who 
thus prostituted their talent^ Well, one knew 
how desperately poor many clever artists were. 
Those she herself employed had all, she be- 
lieved, been driven by poverty to do work of 
that kind She did not think there was one 
amongst them who would not at once have 
abandoned such “ picture work,” had he or she 
been able to afford to Oh yes, there W’ere 
w omen as well as men turning out pictures and 
producing photographs of ^at kind. Did I 
think it very dreadful^ Was 1 shocked? She 
laughed and shrugged her shoulders and re- 
peated her favourite aphorism — " If you want 
to kill the supply you must first of all kill the 
demand ” 

^ She had, in addition to her specimens of 
pictures and "literature,” a remarkable col- 
lection of sexual belles lettres Some of the 
latter volumes were first editions and very 
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valuable, particularly as such books cannot, 
/or 'the most part, be boug’ht in the open 
market, ihouph the ordinar>* obscene photo- 
graphs and clieap i>ornographic hlcraturc are 
still exposed /or sale in some countries. 

Among the belles lettres volumes were 
Jouv’s *' Galerie tics Femmes”; Gautier's 
“ AlademofseJle dc ilaupin ” in its original 
edition; the first and unrevised edition of 
Zola’s ** Nana ”; Verlaine’s “Les Hommes' 
and Les Amis”; Whitma.n’s “Leaves of 
Grass”; Pemauhm’s “ Ercolc Tomci” and 
“Die Infamcn”; Liane dc Poug>’s notori- 
ous ■“Id>]Jc SapphiQue”; Prime-Stevenson’s 
“Ircnaeus”; Dllsner’s “Jasminblutc”; Alfred 
de ifusset’s " Gamtani ”, some 0/ the u orks of 
Mirabcau; Thomas Rowlandson’s illustrated 
works; Clcland’s “ Ljmdamine ” and “Fanny 
Hill Diderot’s “ TTic Nun and a «hole set 
of the Marquis de Sade’s erotic volumes 
There were books of this nature b> com- 
paratively modern auUiors. too, which had 
been presented to her by their writers and bore 
suitable inscriptions in the authors' handwTit- 
ing. with their autograph signatures From 
which I gathered that those writers must have 
been on terms of intimacy with Messaline, 
though probably they knew’ onl> half the truth 
about her— or less. For indeed I honestly 
believ c that I alone — excepting, of course, her 
colleagues and the creatures she paid to cariy 
out her instruction * — knew the w hole story of 
her vdle life during her lifetime And I. of 
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course, should not have known it but for the 
unforseen chance which necessitated my meet 
mg her frequently during part of tlie War 
period 

The first t’me she had visited the Countess's 
castle in the middle of the German forest she 
had, as I have already said, set her heart on 
one day owning it And not many years 
passed before she did come practically to own 
It But she made no changes to speak of The 
“bastille” (the walled in compound) remained 
and, as m the Countess’s lifetime, the castle 
continued to be a sort of clearing house for 
what Messaline called “ women of quality ” 
The common women, the “ cheap ” women 
women and girls of lower grade, were never 
sent there 
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It was, 1 supjxjse, onI> natural that on \-anous 
occasions e should d:scus« the subject 
of matrimony, particularly matrimony m its 
relation to free love, or perhaps I should sai 
free passion 1 did not wholly agree ivith her 
pecuhar^Mcws on this question though some 
of thcnT^vere sound 

Messahne v.as emphatic in her contention 
for instance that only from fi\ e to ten per cent 
of the married men in a\)]t>ed countries the 
world o%er are faithful to tlieir wives Ves 
she admitted that middle-class hu bands, the 
husbands of the bourgeotsie were probably 
the most faithful as a whole, but that did not 
dispel the fact that the great majority even of 
tlie bourgeoisie w ere unfaithful Not habitu 
ally, perhaps She would not go so far as to 
sav that But intermittently Vet thev v\erc 
none the worse for being so — in her opinion 
Men were polygamous b\ nature Thev 
always had been and always would be. And 
you couldn t change nature. Men needed 
variety from time to time — all men And she 
considered that most husbands were all the 
better for an occa lonal change. They loved 
their wives none the less because once m a v\ay 
they turned Uieir attentior away from home. 
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parUcuhrly when they had been married some 
years and the “ noveltx of one wife ” had to 
some extent worn off Such men remained just 
as good husbands, just as good fathers The\ 
looked upon their outside amours merely as a 
sort of temporary relaxation 

There were few big cities in any countrv 
where she had not Known that some of the 
leading citizens were among her patrons Of 
course none of their friends had the smallest 
idea that such citizens were not men of the 
strictest moral rectitude Some of them w ould 
MSit the «5aTnc establishment regnhrh once a 
week and always on the same day of the week 
Some once a fortnight or once every three or 
four week« They would have a fixed hour, 
too, and a particular girl or woman await 
ing them on their arrival — always the same 
one, and only scry rarcK did anybodv least 
of all their vmvcs become aware of these 
visits 

With the rou^s — ihcv were by no means all 
old — included in her clirwl^lc, she seemed to 
have little patience. They would come several 
times a week, and sometimes more than once a 
di), and they gnimblctl alwavs and were never 
•^lisficd And they wanted so much and they 
would InpRle over the fees, and sometimes 
Incv arrived m a state of intoMcation and 
^rc inclined to be noisv and quarrelsome, 
^icv had no control o\cr themselves, none. 
AUo ilic\ were disairrccable in other v\ays 
and almost always her inmates detested 
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^ them and hated having anything to do with 
them 

. The patrons most appreciated by her girls 
I and women were the boys, lads in their late 
j teens and early twenties They were easil> 
satisfied and never ga\e trouble And gen 
erally they were polite, they would, many of 
them, “ address my women as though they 
were duchesses,” and even such women appre 
anted courtesy Besides youth was the time 
/for love, wasn’t it? Sometimes schoolboys 
/came along They would creep in after dark 
generally looking shy and shamefaced and as 
a rule they had very little money However, 
she always “ obliged them *' when she could 
The people she much enjoyed extorting 
money from were the roues just spol en about 
As often as possible, too, she would insist on 
their buying champagne, for which she 
charged them the highest prices possible 

Now and again women v^ould seek ad 
mittance to the men’s houses but in several 
countries it was illegal to admit women to those 
houses — there were other houses, specially set 
aside for women Still they occasionally sue 
ceeded in gaming admission bj means of some 
ruse One of their commonest tricks was to 
wear men’s clothes Then even if the madatne 
saw through their disguise she could if 
charged, plead that the women had deceived 
her 

Asked which she considered to be the most 
immoral aties m the world, she replied without 
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hesitation — Philadelphia, Buenos Aires, San ^ 
Francisco, Marseilles and London No, she 
would not include Paris. Paris bore an evil 
reputation which it did not deserve. But she 
was tempted to include Madrid. Perverts 
seemed to be about equally distributed over the 
whole of the civilized world Amongst 
savages, and uncivilized races generally, 
sexual perverts were less plentiful. When 
such races became civilized, however, often 
they grew depraved in several other ways. 

During the War, if an officer disappeared — 
and many officers disappeared then, apart 
from those who were reported missing — the 
brothels, the fnaisons de tolerance, the 
inciroimetfei d’amoitr— call them what you 
like, they have many designations — were 
among the first places where inquiries were 
made. That was one of the reasons why the 
various A P M.’s had to keep in touch with 
such places And generally it was in such 
places that the first news of the officer missing 
would be obtained 

Messaline herself had an extraordinary 
niem oTy for faces Though hundreds of 
officers visited her houses, many of them only 
once, when the features and general appear- 
ance of a missing officer were described to her 
she almost always hit upon the right man if 
she had ever seen him On more than one 
occasion a missing officer was found to have 
died in her house. One at least committed 
suicide in it. \\Tien I sav her house. I mean 
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. ihc hou'ic of ill firac of which she herself was 
the patroune or inadame — probably the biggest 
house of its sort m France 
She told me that until the War broke out she 
hid not herself acted as madaine to a single 
house, at least not for many >ears Prior to 
that siic had been mcrelj the brain controlling 
her network of houses spread o\er the whole 
of the civilized world ‘ But when this hide- 
ous war broke out and I saw ever^bodv tiying 
to help, I felt that I, t(K>, must do what vou 
call *my bit,’ ’ she said with a laugh Shehad 
a sense of humour up to a point 
If she spoke the truth and I feel sure that 
most of what she told me was true for it was 
to her advantage then to keep strictly to the 
truth she and the man in the castle m Ger 
manj who had taken her into partnership were 
among the first to turn anematograph) to their 
adv antage That they did in the opening j ears 
of this centur>, when they " expenmented ’ 
with It in '^an Franasco and in Buenos Aires 
Exactly how they " experimented ” I cannot 
well describe here but the reader’s imagination 
may help him to guess From the first thc^e 
experiments were a success as all el«e that the 
woman touched seemed to be and soon opera 
tions were rapidl> extended Within four 
>ears secret cinema displays of this kind were 
being given in all the capitals and many of the 
big cities of Europe as well as in India China 
Japan and the Malay States The> did not 
become general m North and Sonth America 
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until later. And they increased her fortune 
enormously. 

Many of the stories which she told me con- 
cerning these secret cinematograph displays 
were interesting up to a point. The majority 
had what may be called a foreign “ setting ” 
and concerned chiefly the doings of people 
engaged in this secret trade abroad. But one 
incident which occurred nearer home, will, I 
think, bear relating. 

A tall, very handsome young Englishman of 
good family, having squandered a considerable 
fortune on hectic living, was obliged to fly the 
country to escape hts creditors. With his last 
hundred pounds he arrived in Paris, where he 
put up at a good hotel, meaning to have a final 
fling and then — well, he had no idea — the river, 
perhaps ... or a dose of poison ... or a friendly 
bullet. . . . 

He was that sort. 

Whilst dining one night at an expensive 
restaurant, he noticed a very lovely, beautifully 
dressed woman looking at him rather hard; 
and when presently their eyes met, she smiled. 
Towards the end of dinner she came over to 
him and asked if she might have her coiTee 
with him. 

After that, as be had expected, she sug- 
gested his going home with her. 

“Now look here,” he said bluntly, '* T am 
going to be quite frank with you. Probably 
you think I am well off. I daresay I look well 
off, because 1 have been But at this moment 
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I am broke I have less than fifty pounds in 
the world, and when thit is spent — oh, God 
knows I suppose I shall go down into the 
gutter like so many others I am telling you 
all this because 1 don't want you to waste your 
time So perhaps now you w'llJ go away " 
She did not answer for a minute, but kept 
her eyes fixed on him At last she smiled 
“ Poor boy,” she exclaimed sympatheticallyi 
” but that IS really too had 1 confess I did not 
think you were in that broke condition, as >ou 
say, you do not look it But why should >ou 
think I want your money? Who and what do 
>ou think I am? You offend me — you offend 
me very much I ask you to come home with 
me I do not ask for money I do not want 
your money If you had thousands I still 
should not want any Tell me — -do you owe 
so very much? ” 

He hesitated, then answered “Over a 
thousand pounds ” 

Presently, when tlie waiter came, she in 
sisted, in spite of the young man’s protests, on 
paying his bill as well as her own 

“ Now come with me,” she said as she rose 
Bewildered he followed her out Drawn up 
beside the kerb a big limousine with two men 
in livery awaited her She stepped in and he 
got m after her 

For o\er half an hour the car rolled rapidly 
along Pans was miles behind and they were 
far out in the country when the young man 
«;aw that they had just driven into what 
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appeared to be a park. A miautc later the 
car slopped. 

Sen-ants in livery opened the door of the 
mansion. It was an imposing-looking old 
country house, magmficcntly furnished and 
apparently as well appointed. Later supper 
was served — supper for two only. And soon 
after supper his mysterious hostess conducted 
him upstairs and showed him into an elaborate 
bedroom with exceptionally powerful electric 
lights. 

WTiilc he was at breakfast alone next morn- 
ing, in the dining-room, a rather bulky envelope 
ws^s brought to him. On it was written : 

** Please do not open this before you are back 
in Paris. Good b> e — and thank you.” 

After breakfast he found a car awaiting 
him. The driver said he had been instructed 
to convey him back to his hotel in Paris. 

Still completely mystified, but without 
worrying about that, he pushed the envelope 
into his pocket unopened Later, in the privacy 
of his room at the hotel, he tore it open. 

It contained English treasury notes to the 
value of £1000 There was no letter or 
message of any sort. 

More than ever puzzled, and feeling that 
this windfall w-as far more than he deserved, 
he tucked the notes awray in his wallet and 
went out for a walk and to think over all that 
had happened But the more he tried to solve 
the problem, the more intricate it became. 
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Months passed, and the incident had almost 
faded from his mind He \\ as back in London 
for the £1000 had enabled him to satisfi most 
of his creditors, when one e\ ening some friends 
of his suggested their going to see a queer’ 
French show that had just been put on at a 
secret house near Gooch Street 
There « as the usual smad French ordtestra, 
hidden away, and as the >oung man and his 
friends sat in the pitch darkness of their stall 
box, near otljcr boxes whose occupants they 
could not see and who could not see them, two 
films of indifferent merit were shown as pre- 
liminaries to the new and important French 
“ production ” 

Hardly had the curtains parted for this, 
than the scene, a big bedroom struck the j oung 
man as being strangefy famifiar A moment 
later the door of the room opened and a woman 
came in 

It was the mystery woman he had met v\ 
Pans' 

Then the whole truth flashed in upon him- 
He knew that m less than a minute a man 
would follow her in and that man would be 
himself I And he knew that after that 

Almost beside himself with horror, he 
sprang up told his friends he had forgotten 
something and would be back in a minute 
made his w ay out of the dark room and hurried 
out of the place 

So that was the reason he had been paid 
£1000 f ^ 



Chapter the Ninth 


Apparently few inmates of the high-class 
houses of ill-fame become insane According 
to Messaline, this is due to the care that is 
taken of their health by the madame or who- 
ever may have charge of them, to their lives 
of ease, and to the regularity of their lives. 
Often, when they have passed on to the lower- 
grade houses they become debilitated, worn out 
physically before their time, which, as already 
stated, varies from eight to ten years But 
their brain is seldom affected — unless they are 
diseased. 

Yet, apart from the nature of their calling, 
their mode of life is what most of us would 
consider to be unhealthy. They seldom go out 
of doors, they take little or no exercise, though 
allowed to eat and drink only in moderation, 
their food consists largely of sugary products, 
and of course they sleep only during the day. 

Some have succeeded in eventually rising 
out of their horrible existence, but only to start 
similar establishments With the exception of 
the few who are bought out of bondage for one 
reason or another, they all remain slaves until 
of no further use. Instances are on record of 
children being l>om in such places, but when 
Unit has happened the children have generally 
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been kept there and brought up to the life of 
infamy 

Mention has been made of the fact that 
members of the clergy rarely vi^it such houses 
with evil intent Mcssaline told me, however, 
that from time to time Roman Cathohc pnests, 
generally elderly men, have come to her houses 
in disgmse and tried to induce some of her 
women to change their mode of hfe — in other 
words, to repent and reform 
The pnests have known, of course, that the 
women could not escape, and that unless 
bought and paid for not one of them could be 
released But the women they turned their 
attention to were always those vt hose time was 
almost up— that is to saj, those who would 
presently be got nd of because of no further 
use — too ill and debilitated, too much ndrf/erf 
with disease, perhaps, to be servuceable even in 
the lowest and cheapest class of house And 
she understood that occasional!} these pnests 
had succeeded in their attempts 

For, almost farcical as it ma} at first sight 
appear, there are women in those houses who 
have not completely abandoned their religion 
— some are women who were educated in con 
\ent schools Mcssaline mentioned instances 
of this She had found several girli who 
owmed rosaries and used them Several who 
said their prayers daily They soothed their 
consciences bv persuading them«elves ihit Fate 
had been against them — partiailarly those 
girls who had been decojed or betrayed and 
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brought to the life of shame against their 
wills 

A curious freemasonry exists amongst the 
men and women engaged in this industry — if 
I dare use the word (I employ the term “ free- 
masonry,” too, in its general significance, and 
not in any sense in relation to the Freemasons 
or anything appertaining to Freemasonry) 
We read and hear a good deal about the 
criminal underworld of the capitals of Europe, 
the blackmailers, the forgers, the receivers of 
stolen property, the thieves and crooks of all 
kinds But rarely is reference made to the 
vast organn^ation — m a sense it is an organ- 
isation — which is composed almost wholly of 
the vile creatures who trade m human souls 
and bodies 

Yet It forms a great undenvorld of its own, 
with tamidcaUons throughout every quarter of 
the globe. The men and women engaged in the 
Traffic know one another for the most part, or 
recognize one another by secret signs and 
codes, no matter to what nation they may 
belong They have their regular secret meet- 
ing places, hotels which they frequent, special 
districts which they haunt. To the world at 
large the heads of the “ profession ” appear 
to be just ordinary folk who might be engaged 
in any sort of legitimate business, or even men 
and women of leisure Some of them look 
extremely prosperous, as indeed they are 
Some look like respectable suburban residents 
which they emphatically are not 'Hiere is a 
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touch of humour m the reflection that amon^«;t 
even this scum, which ought all to be in ja«l 
class distinctions exist I But MessaJine 
assured me that they do The " big *’ men and 
women who control dozens of houses in the 
different countries and stay at expensive hotels, 
keep their less prosperous fellow criminals at 
arm’s length, while the latter, again, will not 
assoaate on terms of intimac> with the third 
rate souteneurs oi places like Chdiy, those 
streets at the back of the Fnedrichstrasse, and 
the odious Paseo and Boca districts of Buenos 
Aires, not to mention a certain area in West 
Central London 

Think of It — there are probably scores 
of these human wolves walking about the 
streets of every big city to day Probably you 
have spoken to some of them Possibly they 
have sat at your table in this or that hotel on 
the Continent or m America and you have 
found them quite interesting talkers Ma>bc 
you have asked some of them to come and see 
you in your home You have shaken them by 
the hand 

An amazing state of things that a big 
section of one’s fellow creatures should batten 
and grow nch on the lives of another section 
whilst mixing with that section on terms of 
friendship even of intimacy WTien a brutal 
murderer escapes detection you hear people cx 
claim almost shuddcnngly — "Just think — he 
might be sitting beside jou or me in a train or 
an omnibus I " Yet, if he were, would it be 
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worse than silting beside a man or woman who 
has sent hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
women to perdition and who in all probability 
is directly responsible for almost endless vic- 
tims of a foul disease? Intitnatcly as I knew 
Madame Mcssaline, there were times when 
that thought came to me while she was narrat- 
ing her experiences, so that I felt I could 
hardly bear to remain near her any longer. 

She herself had been in prison several times, 
but she would not say how often or in what 
countries, or what for, with one exception, to 
be mentioned later. Some of her houses had 
for various reasons been raided, but she had 
never been in them when the raid took place, 
and generally the patronne. her tool, had been 
held responsible and suffered the penalty. Not 
that the patronne much mmded She knew 
that on her release she would at once be re- 
employed by Messahne and compensated for 
what she had gone through So what did it 
matter? 

I thought that after wandering over the 
world for five years with a reckless young 
millionaire I knew about all there w’as to be 
known about Life in all its phases, but some of 
Messaline’s revelations astonished me. 

She had a wide connection amongst what I 
must call for w’ant of a better phrase the ‘ retail 
trade ” that is amongst private indmduals who 
came to her to buy one or more girls as you 
would buy bars of soap Among these cu^ 
tomers was a powerful and fabulously rich 
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touch of humour m the reflection that amongst 
even this scum, which ought aJJ to be m jaiJ 
class distinctions exist! But Messaline 
assured me Uiat the> do The “ big ” men and 
women who control dozens of houses in the 
different countries and stay at expensiv e hotel 
keep their less prosperous fellow -criminals at 
arm's length, while the latter, again will not 
assoaate on terms of intimacy with the third 
rate souteneurs of places like Qichy, those 
streets at the back of the Fnednehstrasse, and 
the odious Paseo and Boca distncts of Buenos 
Aires, not to mention a certain area in West 
Central London 

Think of It-— there are probably scores 
of these human wohes walking about the 
streets of every big city to-day Probably you 
have spoken to some of them. Possibly the' 
have sat at your table in this or that hotel on 
the Continent or m Amenca and you have 
found them quite interesting talkers Maybe 
you have asked some of them to come and see 
you in your home You have shaken them by 
the hand 

An amazing state of things that a biq 
section of one s fellow creatures should batten 
and grow nch on the lives of another section 
whilst mixing with that section on terms of 
friendship e\cn of intimacy ^\^len a brutal 
murderer escapes detection y ou hear people ex 
claim almost shuddcnngly — 'Just think — he 
might be sitting beside you or me in a tram or 
an omnibus I ’ Yet, if he were would it be 
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I once asked her to forget for the moment 
that she had any interest of any sort in this 
Traffic, and to tell me quite frankly whether 
she thought it would be a good thing or not 
for houses of ill-fame to be abolished by law. 

She reflected for a minute or so and then 


replied : 

“ Your question is a difficult one to answer, 
monflciir. In a town where there are houses 
of that sort, there need be no street prostitu- 
tion, street-walking can be forbidden, and 
often is. Consequently men are not openly 
solicited, yet if they want women they know 
where to find them Added to that the women 


in the houses are periodically examined medic- 
ally by Government inspectors, who. if they 
carry out their examinations as thev are all 
supposed to do — I won’t sav they always do it 
— can do much to prevent the spread of disease, 
whereas common street-walkers may, and 
almost always do sooner or later, contract the 
disease without knowing they have done so, 
and afterwards spread it knowingly or un- 
kmow ingly That i-^ the argument in favour of 
licensed houses of w’hat you call ill-fame * 
Myself, the moment I find a woman showing 
anv trace of the disea’^e — she goes 

“ On the other hand, the knowledge that the 
houses exist and that they can be visited by 
an^body at any time is a strong temptation to 
men, nnd in particular to bojs, to teck out 
women; they might be ashamed to be seen m 
the open street in the company of such a 


G 
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Oriental potentate whose appetite was never 
satisfied. IFe never bought less than ten girls 
at a time, and generally many more, and he 
would have them all sent out to him in charge 
of an armed escort. If was a red-letter day, 
hlessalinc said, when an order came from ^ 
native. He favoured mostly girls from Galkb 
and had good reason for insisting on their 
being carefully escorted, for on one occasion 
the convoy had been raided by a rival and less 
opulent potentate whilst on its wav inland, and 
all the girls had disappeared. 

There was keen competition amongst her 
girls w hen it became known that an order from 
this man had been received, for they had 
heard that he treated all his harem ladies with 
the greatest courtesy and lavished upon th«^ 
the most expensive gifts. Also they lived in 
lu-xury whilst under hjs protection and were 
aUowed to go free when he had done with them, 
being thus left in a position to live in idleness 
for the rest of their lives. 

Messaline’s agents w ere ever on the alert to 
discover when and where soldiers or sailors 
w'ere likely to be stationed in large numbers, 
and on the news reachingbercbe would at once 
arrange for consignments of her women to be 
drafted to the neighbourhood without delay. 
Sometimes on such occasions she would rent a 
whole street of houses, no matter what it cost, 
for w'ell she knew that the small fortune thus 
disbursed would eventually return to her and - 
considerable profit in addition. 
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someone is coming in, and can get a clear view 
of him \v ithout being himself seen. This door- 
keeper, an expert at his job, and well paid 
because he knows by sight almo^it every “ un- 
desirable,” would, if the visitor ere one of the 
undesirable?, instantly pull a small lever which 
would cause the second door, made of steel, to 
bolt itself automatically, and no, amount of 
hammering on it could then make it give way. 
Then if the would be visitor continued to give 
trouble, or to make himself obnoxious, the 
police would be notified by telephone and come 
at once to remove him. 
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woman. AJso the habit of \’isiting: the houses, 
once acquired, is seldom abandoned, e^cn after 
the frequenters marry. So you see I am right 
in sa>'ing that your question is a hard one to 
answer.” 

Patrons W’hom she grc.'itJy disliked were men 
of the criminal class, in particular knoum 
criminals — thieves and others of that t>*pe. 
Perhaps because they looked upon the keepers 
of such houses as criminals themselves — and 
rightl 3 ' — they rarely hesitated to fleece them in 
any and every wa}* they could, and frequently 
they tried to extort money from them b> black- 
mail, even by threats of personal violence. And 
a serious fight in a brothel, particularly if any- 
body was uounded, gene^Iy meant a public 
inquiry and in consequence newspaper pub- 
licity, and publidty of any kind was the one 
thing the souteneurs dreaded and would do 
almost anything to avoid. On more than one 
occasion houses of her own had been sup- 
pressed as the result of a public inquiry after 
a brawl. 

But of late years, she said, the possibility of 
trouble of this nature arising in the houses 
w'hich she (Controlled had been reduced to a 
minimum,' Giving to the installation of an in- 
genious electrical signalling apparatus of her 
own designing. Now way patron entering 
any house of hers has to pass through two 
doors, the second tivelve or sixteen feet beyond 
the first- As he pushes open the first, a con- 
cealed door-keeper recrives the signal that 
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officers seated at the various tables a vouiie 
man m British uniform isho had a nasti 
looking scar just \ isible abo\ e the collar of hie 
tunic That set her wondering, for so many 
German officers get slashed about the face and 
neck in duds She watched him narro^K 
right through the meal, and finally came to the 
conclusion that certainly his features were not 
British— I have said already that Messahne 
lias an extraordmarilj keen judge of 
character ** ‘ 


The ARM was at d/,e„ner at a table near 
the young officer s, so she deemed it inadvisable 
to speak to hjm then, but directly the young 
man had finished his meal and left the room 
she went over to the ARM and told him ^ 
her suspicion At once the latter hurried 0,0 
but the officer, he was told, had just driven 
away m a taxi “ 


At his office the APM shoi^ed Messahnp 
a collection of photographs of men and 'ftomen 
known to be or suspected of being enemy spies 
and she quickly recognized among them^th’ 
young man >Mth the scar ® 


We got on to his track, only to discover that 
he had left for another base At the second 
base It ^^as discovered that he had sailed for 
England some days before In England he 
was traced to London, from London to New- 
castle, from Newcastle to Liverpool, thence to 
Pljonouth, and finally he was arrested at a 
house m Bute Street, Cardiff In his luggT 
were British and French uniforms and several 



Chapter the Tenth 


Though wholly devoid of all principles, Messa- 
Une yet had this in her favour — she was whole- 
^^rtedJy devoted to both the French and the 
British nations, and during the War did all in 
her power to help the military authorities by at 
once giving them any information which she 
happened to glean regarding enemy spies. And 
from first to last she gleaned a good deal, I 
know. 

In connection with this her knowledge of 
^nguages helped her. She spoke English, 
French, German, Russian and Italian fluently, 
and could^write them all fairly well. Naturally 
enemy spies visited her houses, for they fre- 
quented every place where French or British 
officers were likely to be found off duty. She 
discovered that even some of her women were 
spies, and they were handed over. This dis- 
covery was not difficult, for in such houses 
there are always spedal facilities for seeing 
and hearing secretly. 

She told me a good deal about all this, 
and among the spies whom she was directly 
instrumental in getting arrested were the 
following. 

While ht (iijainer one day in an hotel at a 
French base, she noticed among the British 
100 
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that the most fmely-hrctl people, if they Ijccome 
abnonoal, seek the most peculiar atid violent 
contrasts in their animal passions, for \\hidi 
reason men of colour often exercise a sort of 
spell over them. The norst degenerates, 
too, the men and women w’ith a cra\ing 
for much that is revolting, the drug addicts, 
the homosexuals, 'the bi-sexuals, the hetero- 
sexuals and others with sexual aberrations, 
arc practically all people who in most other 
respects arc cultured and refined. I believe 
the correctness of this theory is vouched for 
by many mental specialists. 

Asked how people of the class of which she 
spoke could get to know coloured folk, she 
replied that nothing could be easier. She her- 
self had many times acted as intermediary, 
and as often as not acquaintanceships were 
brought about, as in other cases already re- 
ferred to, through the medium of newsp.iper 
advertisements. Men of colour were wanted 
to-day for many sorts of posti — as athletic 
instructors, commissionaires and hall-porters 
in certain clubs, particularly night clubs and 
dance clubs, for various sorts of entertain- 
ments, for orchestras, as servants in private 
houses sometimes, also as restaurant waiters 
and so on. ^Vhat more easy, then, than to 
advertise for coloured men to fill such posts 
interview them privately. ... 

" Men of colour are the most discreet people 
oh earth,” she added. "Treat them ^vith 
justice and consideration and they will never 
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other di<;guises, also the uniform of a British 
Red Cross nurse. He was shot. 

On another occasion she oveVheard a con- 
versation in one of her fHassonneties d'onwur 
which led her to warn the militarj' authorities 
that an attempt was to be made to blow up a 
railway bridge over w'hich troops had to travel 
on their way up the line. There wer® four 
enemy spies hidden in a forest nine miles out- 
side the town, and at a certain hour in the night 
they were to rush down m their car, di^guisc^ 
as French officers, and make the attempt* 

All sentries on the road from the fofcst to 
the bridge were notified, and at about the^time 
named the car w'itb its enormous heachifhts 
came tearing along. It dashed pa't the first 
sentry, heedless of his challenge, and past the 
second. The third, warned by telephone, was 
ready for it, and fired at each lamp, extinguish- 
ing them both. In the pitch darkness the car 
crashed into a ditch beside the road. Two of 
the spies were killed outright, a third w*as 
seriously injured, and the fourth was taken 
prisoner. 

I had no idea, until Mcssaline told me, that 
quite a lot of white women (though not many 
3'oung girls) of all nationalities are not in the 
least attracted by white men, but find it difficult 
to resist the “ allurements ” of the coltjured 
races 

Such women, she said, belonged .ilmo^t in- 
variably to the hochwolgeboren, and rarelv to 
the middle or lower class. She had a 
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that the most finely-bred people, if they become 
abnormal, seek the most peculiar and violent 
contrasts in their animal passions, for which 
reason men of colour often exercise a sort of 
spell over them. The worst degenerates, 
too, the men and women w’ith a cra\ ing 
for much that is revolting, the drug addicts, 
the homosexuals, ^ the bi-sexuals, the hetero- 
sexuals and others with sexual aberrations, 
arc practically all people who in most other 
respects are cultured and refined. I believe 
the correctness of this theory is vouched for 
by many mental specialists. 

Asked how people of the class of which she 
spoke could get to know coloured folk, she 
replied that nothing could be easier. She her- 
self had many times acted as mtermediarj’, 
and as often as not acquaintanceships were 
brought about, as in other cases already re- 
ferred to, through the medium of newspaper 
advertisements Men of colour were wanted 
to-day for many sorts of po«t<i — as athletic 
instructors, commissionaires and hall-porters 
in certain clubs, particularly night clubs and 
dance clubs, for various sorts of entertain- 
ments, for orchestras, as servants in private 
houses sometimes, also as restaurant waiters 
and so on. ^^^^at more easy, then, than to 
advertise for coloured men to fill such posts, 
interview them privatelv. , . . 

“ Men of colour are the most discreet people 
on earth," she added. "Treat them ivith 
justice and consideration and they will never 
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let you down I •vsould any day sooner tru‘:t 
a coloured man to keep a secret of that kind 
than I would anv \ hite man because even tJie 
most discreet of white men is liable to talk 
indiscreetly if he becomes at all intoxicated 
When a coloured man gets intoxicated he 
grows silent, and the more he drinks the more 
silent he w ill become generally That I know 
for a fact Also I have known v. hite men hav e 
recourse to blackmail when Soacty women had 
been so mjudiaoiis as to have secret dealings 
of that kind with them. I have ne%er known 
a coloured man tn. to extort blackmail under 
similar conditions " 

At some of the great exhibitions held tn 
Europe and m America where native \nllages 
were included among the attractions women 
of the chss referred to crowded wto these 
villages and their compounds and made almost 
open overtures to the natives She mentioned 
by name quite wellknowm women who had 
arranged clandestine meetings with some of 
the vnllage natives — often the meetings had to 
take place in remote parts of the tow n to ensure 
their absolute secrecy As for women of re- 
finement who secretly were dope fiend« they 
would readily consent to be conducted into the 
lowest and vilest of resorts to indulge their 
uncontrollable vice unbeknown to their friends 
and relatives 

At one time Mcssaline and others opened 
establishments in Pans London Vienna 
Berlin and other big cities which purported to 
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be for massage All the * nurses/ as the) 
were called, actually were qualified to adminis 
ter massage, but of course the> administered 
much more than that Their qualification, 
however, prevented such houses from being 
raided by police, and the nurses were clever 
enough to realise at once if visitors wanted 
only massage in which cases they would be the 
soul of propriety and tlieir patients would go 
away quite unaware that the place thev had 
just been m was really nothing more than a 
cleverly camouflaged house of accommodation 
In London at that time these places were 
boldly advertised by means of sandwich boards 
announcing that Nurse This or That could be 
seen bj appointment between certain hours for 
massage, electrical treatment pine baths, 
friction baths and so on and one of the hot 
beds of such places was jermyn Street After 
a while, however the truth became known— 
the newspapers took the matter up — and now 
all masseuses have to be registered and sur 
prise visits are paid to massage establishments 
by Count) Council inspectors so that irregu 
lanties in such places are virtually at an end, 
at least in this country 

Foiled in tliat direction, Messaline and 
others like her turned their attention to the 
sweet shops and all over the Continent as 
well as m big cities here a sweet shop became 
the synonym for a brothel I have spoken 
alread) of the confection-r s shop “ blind ’ In 
much the same way these s veet shops had a 
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door behind the counter sometimes belo’V the 
counter, and the cuatomer? came in and bought 
some sweets and presentl> went through the 
door and upstairs or downstairs as the ca':e 
might be ilany of these places were brothels 
which could be patronized b) either men or 
women or both so that in some respects thej 
were worse than the alleged massage houses 
had been 

But again the truth got about and the next 
places of the kind took the form of hair 
dressers' shops and in particular barbers* 
shops where barbers were women Some 
of these bogus hairdressers’ and barbers’ shops 
exist still and recently houses ma«querading 
as nursing homes ha\e earned on a th ruing 
business, though now the police m this 
country ha^ e such homes ' under obsen, a 
tion and many the> ha\e alreadv succeeded in 
suppressing 

And so It goes on and will probablv continue 
to go on as it has done from time immemorial 
The \ace can be stamped out in one direction 
but It immediatel) springs up in another 
lilessaline was right in her contention that 
until the demand ceases the supply will con 
tinue no matter how energetic the attempts to 
suppress it maj be at any rate for manj years 
to come. And perhaps there w as something in 
her self justification on the ground that if she 
were not engaged in the Traffic someone else 
would be in her place and possibly somebodi 
whose nature was more horrible than hers 
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Fot \n spilt oi \\tT viUainy sfet tiever lusted for 
cruelty or ill treated her victims, as many of 
the traffickers do, women as well as men. 

During the War she invited me to her 
Qiristmas Eve reveillon. I have attended 
many queer parties in my time — in my news- 
paper reporting days I was present at a birth- 
day party given by Dicbler. the Paris execu- 
tioner, father of the present man — but that 
reception of Messaline’s was certainly one of 
the most unusual 1 can remember. Many, I 
think most, of the guests were men in her own 
line of business, and their “ wives,” and just 
as doctors and lawyers and divines and jour- 
nalists and others talk shop ” when they get 
together, so these people talked the ” shop ” of 
their odious trade, spoke of their profits, their 
new ideas and enterprises, their ” sources of 
supply ” {sic), the improvements in their 
“ premises,” as they called their evil houses, 
the “ types ” that were becoming popular, their 
patrons in this country and that, fresh precau- 
tions it would be necessary to take in this and 
that country, while all were unanimous m con- 
demning the attitude of the military and civil 
authorities in France and England and the 
steps they were taking to boycott wide areas 
where troops were stationed by placing such 
areas^ out of bounds. It was instructive and 
illuminating conversation of a sort that prob- 
ably few men outside that vicious circle have 
ever listened to. 

1 had heard that perverts of a peculiar type 
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stitutc a direct menace, and it is kno^^^ that 
some of the inqui5iti\eor^'icious folk who seek 
them out never return Yet they still attract 
many, Mes'salinc assured me, because there arc 
people ho ^\ ill run any risk in order to ^atifv 
their curiosity, or their unnatural lusts, as the 
case may be. This I emphasire in the hope that 
these lines may be read by some of the people 
alluded to, and serve as a deterrent 
There, too, traffickers in dope meet some of 
their victims Though Messahne declared that 
she nc\cr dealt in dope, I have reason for sup- 
posing that she lied For she knew so much 
about it, how and whence it is imported, names 
of victims among well known actres<c« and 
others, its cfTcct?. and the svmptoms by which 
daig addicts can be identified that I feel con- 
vinced she must at some time have had an 
interest in its <ale Perhaps she feared I might 
be tempted tobetrav her if «he admitted having 
handled the «tufF, though ordinarily <he trusted 
me implicitly. 



Chapter the Eleventh 


“ WiL^T has always astonished me/’ Messahre 
said to me one daj, ** is that in some countnes 
the police pa> so little attention to the increas- 
ing number of advertisements in uhich offers 
are made to introduce perfect strangers to one 
another in order that these stranger*^, vvho of 
course know nothing w hate\ cr of one anotlier, 
ma> become inumalc friends! Mo*t of the 
newspapers try to ban such advertisements, I 
know, but often it must be difffcult for them 
to distinguish which of their man> advertise- 
ments arc “ straightforward/’ that is not what 
thc> appear to be 

“ Sometimes the advertiser professes to run 
a ' friendship forming circle,’ which I have 
reason to know, gencrall> means — well, )0U 
can guess what it means The idea hinted at 
or implied of course is that there are in London 
and in all b g cities hundreds or thousands of 
tinfortumtc men and v^cmen who have not a 
fnend m the vsorld, and v\ho therefore willbe 
happier if brought into touch with peopV 
who«c interests and ‘astes are the same as 
thei’’ own It all <OTirds >en nice “ind humin 
and phihnlhrop c, but in jxjnl of fact it ts 
cxnctK the reverse. 

“ Tor the organixers of these friendship- 
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forming ‘ circles ’ find the business of bringing 
people together extremely simple and lucrative. 
The usual charge for effecting an introduction 
is from ten to twenty-five guineas, and all fees 
are payable in advance. 

'^The advertiser keeps an indexed ledger. 
That is all he needs. In it are entered the name 
and address of every man and woman who 
answers his advertisements; all particulars 
they send about themselves; also all particulars 
of the sort of people they wish to make friends 
with, not forgetting such details as age, facial 
and physical appearance, whether dark or fair, 
of an amorous disposition or not, and so forth 
and so on. , 

“ And to matrimonial or alleged matrimonial 
advertisements much the same applies. I have 
seen letters written by these male (and female) 
agents in reply to applicants for suitable hus- 
bands or wives, in which the matrimonial agent 
stated that on receipt of a preliminarj' fee of 
thirty guineas he would * undertake to intro- 
duce one woman (or man) after another until 
you meet one you feel you would be disposed 
to marry. Upon your marriage a further fee, 
to be arranged between us, will be payable.' ” 

" To be arranged between us ” is good. 
Messaline assured me that she had never been 
engaged in friendship-forming or matrimonial 
brokerage work herself, but I doubt if she 
spoke the truth on that point. 

Many will remember that, during the War, 
stones were told of the enemy nations employ'- 
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ing sj-philitic wornen to spread the disease 
amongst our troops. Messaline declared that 
to be a lie, and added that in German^’ the 
same storj' was spread regarding the French. 
It was all part of the propaganda of lies 
\\hich every nation engaged m the War dr- 
culated in order to stir up additional radal 
hatred. 

On the other hand, she said, many pro- 
fessional prostitutes were enlisted as spies and 
did the work of sp\ing uncommonly well. 
Some o£6cers when under the influence of 
drink, and artfully egged on by their charmers, 
unwnttinglj revealed secrets which e%entuaUy 
cost thousands of lives. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the women would be hoist with their own 
petard, for ofBccrs who were dever actors 
would feign intoxication and impart false in- 
formation which pro\ed disastrous to the 
enemy. 

“ If I had sons,” she said once, " I should 
teach them how' to avoid diseased women. It 
is quite eas> to tell at a glance if w omen have 
the disease or not.” 

“ How? ” I naturally asked. 

“ All men and women afflicted with it,” she 
replied, “ even if onh slightlj, reveal it in thdr 
faces There are certain infallible signs. 
Some hospital nurses are acquainted with them 
—doctors of experience recognize them at 
once, of course — ^but the great majorit) of folk 
are w ocfully ignorant of tliem. It is disastrous 
that thev should be, as mnny discover \\ hen too 
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late I would undertake to walk along your 
Piccadilly and your Regent Street or any- 
where else you might like to name, and out of 
all the hundreds of people I should pass I 
would pick out immediately those afflicted. 
More, I would tell you how badly they had it, 
even how long they had suffered from it. 
Often the secret is revealed by a peculiar hue 
about the sides of the nose, A sagging of the 
skin at the corners of the mouth, too, and a 
looseness of the skin about the eyes, are gener- 
ally signs. Spots of a certain kind on the fore- 
head, curious white or pale patches on the lips 
and tongue and in. the throat and on the back 
of the neck, also glandular swellings, all tell 
their own tale. Even the expression of the 
eyes sometimes betrays the truth When the 
disease has made strides, the peculiar appear- 
ance of the hands helps considerably to show 
whai is the maUer, the VjiucWes in particular 
having a most unnatural tint 

“ Oh, I have seen some shocking things. I 
have seen men whom the majority of folk 
would have believed to be in excellent health. 
I have^ seen them afterwards stripped. On 
their limbs were dreadful open sores. Yet 
such men have not hesitated to come to my 
houses to try to get some of my women I 
discovered a way of finding out if would-be 
patrons of my houses were diseased or not, for 
1 could not afford to have my girls contract 
venereal and help to spread it Then every 
time a man in that state came to me I ordered 

H 
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him otit of the pincc at once. Brute*! I The' 
ouglit to be imprisoned I 
“ Do >ou kt'o'N that at least «’'.c haU, and 
possibly many more, of the eases of suicide '“ou 
read about are the result of the disease? It is 
so, truly. Thai and blackmail, as i ha\ c reason 
to know. TTie public reads in the newspaper 
that Mr nns or That, \cr\* hkcly a jrcntlcman 
highly respected and heheved to be the soul of 
respectahihly, has shot or dro"*ncd himself, 
and they exclaim, * poor fellow, what can ha'-e 
made him do it’ He was well off, didn’t seem 
to have a care in the world ’ But I could tell 
them wh> he did it, eight times out of twch*e. 
And for mj self I think that people riddleil w ith 
the disease are jusithv*<I in ending ihtir lives, 
\\’hal IS the use of their going on Un ing? Once 
s)*philis has got a tinn hold, nothing can curt 
it, though It can be cured in its early stages 
if you go to a doctor who understands it. Manv 
doctors, howe'er, don’t umlcrstand it pro- 
perly. And the natural end of a siphilitic 
\nctim is horrible — horrible ” 

She went on to describe what generally 
happens, but I w ill spare the reader the re'mlt- 
ing details Being the t\*iv of woman she w*as, 
what seemed to mftiri''le her most was that 
diseased men should deUlieratelv continue to 
spread their phgue. thus placing some of her 
women out of action and so afTecting her 
receipts adversely. Nothing but that seeme<i 
to worry her much, though she w-as alreaJv* 
immensely rich Certainlv it was not out of 
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htm out of the place at once. Brutes I The> 
ought to be imprisoned! 

'*Do jou know that at least one half, and 
possibly many more, of the eases of suicide >ou 
read about arc the result of the disease’ It is 
so, truly Ih it and blackmail asIha\creason 
to know The public reads in the newspaper 
that I^Ir Tins or Tint, \cr> hkel> a gentleman 
highl> respected and bche\ed to be the ’'oul of 
respcctabiiitj, has shot or drowned himself, 
and they exclaim, 'po^c^^ow, wint can ha\e 
made him do it’ didn’t seem 
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kindly feeling for her wretched slaves that she 
dreaded their contracting the disca‘;e 

She gave me a list of names of the drugs 
which sen.'e to stimulate passion. She herself 
supplied them only to tliose amongst her 
cltcnt^le who asked for a stimulant, and not 
to strangers. Quite old men, she declared, she 
had “ sexually rejuvenated ” by means of such 
drugs. And she maintained that the so-called 
love potions of the chiromantists and wizards 
and witch-doctors of old w'ere nothing more 
than drugs of that kind. 

“ Intense sexuality is sometimes near akin 
to madness," she said. 

But not infrequently it is actually a mental 
disease. If allowed to continue unchecked it 
may develop into sexual aberration and become 
eventually pure degeneracy in a variety of 
forms. She told me of a respected elderly 
man who to the world was apparently absol- 
utely sane. Yet in fact he was far from being 
sane. He was a curious type of monomaniac 
At intervals of a few months the lust for blood 
would obsess him, and in the dead of night he 
would creep stealthily out of his house, go into 
the fields — he lived in the heart of the country 
— crawl slowly up to an unsuspecting sheep 
asleep, pounce upon it and either cut its throat 
with the table-knife he had brought with him 
for the purpose, or stab it to death, or mutilate 
it frightfully. 

Some days afterwards he would send anony- 
mously by post to the owner of the sheep a 
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sum of money covering the value of the animal 
That went on for jears Eventuallj he uas 
caught literally red handed, convicted and im 
prisoned Yet when he had served his sentence 
he did the same thing again Jt was monO' 
mama He couldn't help doing it And 
Messahne’s theorv was that men of the Jack 
the Ripper type w ere not actually criminals so 
much as victims of this peculiar kind of mono- 
mama Such men ought not to be sent to jail 
she said The^ ought to be shut up in as>lum5. 
She mentioned other amazing forms of what 
she called “ monomania lust’ but I prefer not 
to enter into details 

If all that Mcssaline told me «as true — and 
I have no reason for supposing that anv con 
sidcrablc part of it was untrue — then the 
human mind is more than extraordinary 

She had a lot to sa> about *' sexual fetish 
isra ” a« she termed it — that is toe strange way 
in which people of different temperament be- 
come excited sexually She had known quite 
a lot of men whom the sight of a woman’s foot 
encased in a high heeled shoe would exate m 
the most amazing fashion Such men seemed 
often to be wholly unattracted by a loi eh face, 
even by a passionate and sensual face. The 
onlj thing thej cared to look at was the foot 
in the high heeled shoe the higher the heel the 
better 

Then there was the hair plait fetish which 
Jed men apparently mentalh sound in other 
respects to run the nsk of disgrace and im 
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prisonmtnt if caught in the act-^as they some- 
times were, and arc still — of cutting off a girl's 
plaited tail of hair without her knowledge. 
One man when arrested had in his possession 
no less than eleven tails of hair of various 
shades, and, uhen charged, admitted having 
cut them all off unsuspecting girls seated in 
front of him on omnibuses and in theatres, 
lie always used a sharp pair of scissors, and 
would sever the hair with so much dexterity 
that until the twelfth occasion he was not even 
suspected of the crime — legally it is a crime. 

SUk stockings, sealskin coats, fur collarettes, 
gloves, pocket-handWerdiicfs, and other articles 
of apparel, as well as various perfumes, all 
were sexual fetishes to certain men — and to 
some women. They had merely to touch these 
things or to smell the perfumes to become at 
once overcome by what she described as 
“sexual hysteria.” Even when the articles 
of apparel had not been worn they produced 
the same effect up to a point. But the effect 
was greater when they had been worn. 

She told me of many men and women she 
had known who had all sorts of strange and 
unnatural ideas and desires, yet went about 
quite unsuspected. All crime, in her opinion, 
was a form of insanity, and the perpetrators 
ought to be treated meiHcally, she said. 

“ But how would be world go along"? ” I 
asked her, “ if nobody were punished"? What 
would become of society? How would order 
of any kind be maintained? ” 
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Her answer was ag'ain — “ sanatoritims.” 
The people with unnatural tastes and \’ices 
should be allowed to continue their li\es un- 
molested provided they did not interfere with 
the rest of humanity. If they became tiresome, 
or annoyed in any way, they should at once be 
placed in «anatoriums and there kept under 
control. What it would cost the State to main- 
tain them m such sanatoriums, or who would 
pay for their support if the State did not, it 
had not occurred to her to consider. 

So flourishing Is the traffic in women still, 
<5he assured me, that in some of the cities 
where its leaders have their headquarters a 
journal is actually printed and published — 
secretly, of course — whicli deals at length with 
the “industry'” and shows what must be de- 
scribed as trade returns " over fixed periods. 
She lent me a copy of the foul sheet, printed 
in Spanish, which had been circulated in cer- 
tain districts in Buenos Aires, for the infor- 
mation of the many sotttetietirs resident in 
those areas. Nobody was mentioned by name, 
the various *' traders ” being indicated by 
letters and numerals know'n only to themselves 
and their accomplices. 

Naturally I had free enlrie to her hou'^es 
during the time I was stationed at the French 
base, one of mv duties being to inspect the 
!iou<5es at frequent inteni*als and make ‘fure 
that they were being conducted in accordance 
\rith regulations. My Writs were alwa^’S sur- 
prise Wsits, for one never knew w hat might not 
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be happening in such places — deserters might 
be in hiding there, male or female enemy spies 
might be meeting there surreptitiously, and so 
on. Consequently I had many opportunities 
of conversing with the inmates, the victims 
Nirtually imprisoned there for the recreation 
and pleasure of man. 

Few were unhappy, apparently, and all 
seemed to be resigned to their fate' and to look 
upon it as the inevitable. If they is'cre not 
there to ser\ c men’s appetites, others w ould be. 
so did it matter mudi? Yes, almost all had 
endured a period of mental torture, some- 
times of physical torture, too, while being 
" broken in," but that time was past and would 
not come again Their relatives, and their 
friends of hj gone days, no doubt thought them 
dead, <?o must long ago have ceased grieving 
for them And in their way they were com- 
paratively content For thev uercswell looked 
after and properly fed, and rarely ill-treated 
except sometimes bv patrons of the house 
cursed with the sadistic temperament. 
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SoifE of them had strange stories to tell One 
girl had been maid to tlie wife of a baronet 
A woman of fashion staying in the house dur 
ing the shooting season had taken a fancj to 
her and eventually induced the maid to give 
notice and come to her instead This the 
woman had done by offering her double wages 

The girl liad soon discovered her new mis 
tress to be disposed to be undul> familiar with 
her, but this she had not greatly objected to as 
the lady had made it worth her while to do as 
she was told 

Then, a year later, whilst tra\ elling abroad 
with her mistress, she had incurred the latter's 
displeasure or, what was more likely, her 
mistress had tired of her She had told her 
•she must go 

That had been in Nice in the height of the 
reason On making inquiries of a stranger in 
the street "is to where she would be able to find 
suitable accommodation she had been told by 
the stranger a woman of good address, and 
affable that she herself would accompany her 
to an af>pariefnent she knew of owned by her 
sister, where the accommodation was good 
and not expensive and where she would be 
made comfortable 
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Dajs went by The girl had written home 
more than once, but no repL had come to any 
of her kUers Her Tnone\ was running out 
She wrote out an urgent teJegram, which the 
woman volunteered to send off for her as she 
w as going into the town, she said Silence still 
Almost panic stricken, the girl at last found 
herself at the end of her resources 

Then it was that the woman and her bus 
band — or a man she said was her husband — 
came inio her bedroom one night and made 
proposals to her Onl> then did the truth flash 
in upon the girl — ^letters coming to her, prob 
ably containing the money she had w ritten and 
telegraphed for, mun have been intercepted bv 
these people , most likely the woman had never 
despatched her telegram She protested 
threatened cried, became hysterical But of 
what avatP The man and the w Oman had her 
in their power '^he must do as they ordered, 
the> said, or be thrown into tlie street, penni 
less 

Apd so It came about that before long she 
found herself )et another victim with no wa> 
of escape 

Ihere was another girl, an Austrian, who, 
judging by her features and her finger nails 
and her mode of speech, must have been of 
gentle birth Ju«t eighteen she had been m 
one hagma and another from the age of 
eleven! All «;he could tell me of her past life 
was that whikt pHvmg on the beach one da\ 
at San Remo she had missed her nurse 
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BO'.ernc<!';,a>oung\voman she said uho often 
u IS met on tJie sea front bv a man w ith u horn 
she would absent herself sometimes for an hour 
at 1 time. 

On the afternoon in question a Iad> had got 
into con\ersation with the child ^oon after the 
nurse had made herself scarce, had laughed 
and plajed with her and helped her with her 
sand-casUc, then had suggested their going 
together into the town to ha\e tea which they 
had done After tea the lad> had said she 
would take her to her own home for a little 
while, ns It w as close bj and she w ould like her 
to play with her children 

The} had got into a car — or it might have 
been a taxi sIk could not remember which — 
and after thiC she had remembered nothing 
until she nwoke to find herself undressed and 
m bed in a house which smelt of some sort of 
scent — whcne\er aftenNards she had smelt 
that perfume it had reminded her of that house 
The woman had been cruel to her, %cry cruel 
She was allowed to roam about the house but 
never permitted to go out Yes, she had been 
ternblv frightened and utterly miserable and 
homesick bhe could not now recollect clearl} 
what her home or her parents had been like, 
bemuse after awakening in that strange house 
her memory had failed her to «5ome extent, and 
gradually all recollection of her pact life had 
faded For jears she had been unable to re 
member even her surname, finally, after being 
in one house after another, she had been taken 
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a long journey by tram and rner boat to a 
town in Switzerland and from there been 
transferred, two years previously, to the house 
where I met her and questioned her That she 
must as a child have been lovely was very 
apparent 

A curious stor> that Messalme told me was 
of a girl who at the age of eighteen turned into 
a boy — not turned ont to be a boy The way 
in which this transformation gradual!) took 
place I cannot well explain here, but later the 
girl left the house, was provided u itli a medical 
certificate and then applied to the authontic*! 
for " her ' identity papers to be modified a 
request which was granted That, too, hap 
pened in Italy 

1 have not I am glad to sav often met men 
or women engaged in Messalmc’s calling, but 
those I have met were people of low mental 
calibre — \t betrayed itself in their faces, their 
voices, in their whole being Which makes it 
the more surprising that Messalme should 
have been so different from them in almost 
every way 

They say that to succeed completely in an) 
profession or business a man, or a woman 
ought to master every detail of every branch 
of It, also study its history and become ac 
quamted with all its possibilities 

Certamlj Messalme hid done that in regard 
to her odious calling Her know ledge of the 
history of prostitution in all its many varieties 
and in every country was extraordinary 1 
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have mentioned a!reacl> some of the books 
which she possessed, but she had man} more. 

‘ Prostitution in Naples in the Fifteenth Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries ” “ De la 
Prostitution dans la Ville dc Pans,” ” Prosti 
tution in London” “Les Filles Publiqucs de 
Pans ” ” Lectures on Female Prostitution ” 
“ Da Prostitui^ao na Cidade de Lisboa,” “ Die 
Prostitution in Berlin und ihre Opfer,” " Pros 
titution in Hamburg,” "The History of 
Prostitution,” “Prostitution in its Various 
Aspects,” " La Prostitution des Killes 
Mincures,” “ The Sexual Life m England,” 
‘Woman as Criminal and Prostitute," arc tlie 
titles of a few of the books of this sort 'which 
she showed me, names that I jotted down 

And she could^talk interestingly on the 
subject at interminable length Religion m its 
relation to sexualitly in all ages and all coun 
tncs was one of her favourite themes The 
works of the notorious Marquis de Sade she 
seemed to look upon as her Bible According 
to her theones many of the religious cere- 
monials of to day appertaining no matter to 
what creed have descended from the days of 
the service of I$is and of the fcstitvals of 
Aphrodite and Bacchus, in modified forms 
She had all the records of " lust sacrifices ” at 
her fingers’ cnd^, and stones of the defloration 
by means of a divine symbol which at one 
jienod was so common, so she said m the East 
ln<iies and cLewhere 

Often she held forth on suJi subjects as the 
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M>hUacuU or rcUgious prostitution of tlu- 
Babjlonians the worship of the godcitss uho 
\%as suppo'^cd to rcprc<;cnt tiie uncontrolled life 
of Nature in Us fullest creati%c actiMtv, a 
form of sacrifice e\cnluaU> abolished by llie 
Emperor Constarhne She knew all about the 
sacred priests of Venus and their relations 
with the kadc girls of the Phoenicians and the 
hierodulcs of the ancient Greeks — •the said that 
Corinth alone had possessed no less tlian two 
thousand female hierodules for man} genera- 
tions, who sacrificed thetnscKcs within the 
histone temple of Aphrodite Pome 
When she warmed to her subject, as slie 
usuall} did after a httle while her c}es would 
begin to shine as though ivitJi some sort of 
fervour, and the \crbal pictures she would 
draw were really wonderful to listen to She 
would begin b> describing in vuid terms, say, 
the religious festivals of Isis m Egypt, pass on 
to tho'se of Imperial Rome then to the festivals 
of Baal Peor amongst the Jews the Venus and 
Adorns festivals of the Phoenicians in Cypru*; 
and B}blos, the Aphrodisian, Dionysian and 
Eleusmian orgies of die Hellenes, the amazing 
ntes of Caitanya and the Saktc sects in India 
then go on to describe, perhaps, the wild 
sexual religious outbreaks in ancient Central 
and South America Had she lectured in pub 
he as \ividl} and wonderful!} as she talked 
when we were alone together, no hall would 
hive been big enough to hold her audiences 
One statement of hers, may corac as a sur 
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prise to many — in all times and in all ages the 
most immoral men in tlie world ha\e ^vvays 
been the ascetics, she declared more than once 
She accounted for it by sajing again that }ou 
cannot cltangt nature ^Iany of these men, 
probably most of them, withdrew themselves 
from their fellow-creatures fully meaning to 
live a life of virtue and of sexual abstinence 
For awhile — months, possibly a year or two, 
their efforts would be successful Then by 
degrees nature would begin slowly to assert 
herself Ev cntuallj thetr imaginations got the 
upper hand, and in tlie end they became 
secrctlv men of most immoral lives 
” Why is it," I remember her sa>*ing, "that 
celibate priests express such intense indigna* 
tion if b> chance women's fashions in dr^ 
lead to their clothing themselves more «:cantil> 
than formerlj ? Simply because the sight of 
women so clothed does sexualJ> excite men 
who all their lives hav'c largelv abstained from 
sexual intercourse, and consequently thej. 
honestly believe that every man who looks upon 
w omen dressed hke that must feel just as they 
do Naturally the ordinary, normal man who 
lives an ordinary, normal hfe, feels not in the 
least stirred He has seen women much more 
scantily clothed, possibly wholly undraped, 
agam and again, so why' should he get excited^ 
But priests and people like them can never be 
made to understand that " 

Her views on the subject of sexual impot- 
ence were also of interest. ^Vhen does a man 
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become impotent? Often and often the ques- 
tion is asked, yet nobody seems to be able to 
answer it; or, rather, everybody answers it 
but apparently no two men agree. Mcssaline 
believed that impotence might arise from com- 
plete sexual abstinence, supposing men were 
strong-willed enough to abstain completely for 
many years. But she doubted that being 
possible, except in the case of priests, in whose 
complete or almost complete abstention ^hc did 
believe. Certain excesses, notablv alcoholism, 
tended to render a normally healthy man im- 
potent many years before he need become so, 
and the same with regard to indulgence in 
certain drugs A healthy man living a healthy 
life, however, need not become impotent until 
attacked by his final illness, she said She had 
known many hundreds of men who through 
ruining their constitutions had become impot- 
ent under the age of thirty Many more she 
knew who, doing all things in moderation, had 
remained potent practically to the end of their 
lives, at an advanced age Indeed she declared 
to me that an Engli«ihman named Thomas Parr 
had married and become a father when over 
the age of a hundred I 

In a book written by a Dr Pohl-Pincus she 
had marked a passage — ^*The most frightful 
sexual excesses can do no harm to the strength 
of a nation ” 

I questioned her on the point. 

"But that is obvious/’ she exclaimed, “ or 
ought to be. After all, the men and women 
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who indulgfe in scxuaf excesses, though num- 
bered in tJicir thousands in every nation, con- 
stitute but a fragment of each nation and so 
cannot affect it as a whole. Also some of these 
vdce-addicts remain mentally sound in all other 
respects, so can stiU carry out the work of the 
nation, or vv hatever branch of it may be theirs. 
People talk about the decline and fall of the 
great empires which became addicted to vices 
of all kinds and indulged in orgies and lived 
lives of unbridled luxury, but are you sure that 
their decline and fall were attributable even 
indirectly to those causes? True, Athens and 
other cities, so great and so corrupt, passed 
away, but then so did Grecian Sparta and 
equally virtuous cities The argument so often 
advanced that civilization carried to excess 
can bring great nations crashing to the ground 
is to my mind grotesque They fall in spite of 
their ultra-civilization, and not becau';e of it 
Surely you will give me credit for having lived 
with my eyes very wide open and admit that 
my opportunities of judging mankind, the best 
and in particular the worst of it, m many parts 
of the world, have been unique^ ” 

The idea has long been prevalent in London, 
Pans, Berlin and other cities that sexual per- 
versions are, if not the outcome of genius, at 
any rate among the common attributes of 
genius, indeed that to be addicted to certain 
vices betrays an artistic temperament, cxccpj 
tional literary ability ( I), " the gift of music,” 
as I have heard it called, love of colour and 
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beauty, great mental refinement, m short that 
the most highly cultured people are morally the 
greatest perverts 

When questioned about this, Mcssaline was 
immensely amused She at once produced two 
of her famous volumes — works of antliro 
pology and ethnology — m which the theory is 
utterly flouted Tlic authors of those bool s 
quote almost incredible instances of artifiual 
sexual malpractices which to this dav, they 
aver, are common amongst at least tv. o of the 
lowest of the savage races, and go on to prove 
that, so far as gemus is concerned men thus 
exceptionally endowed become famous i» spite 
of their moral failings which was Messahne’s 
argument 
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A FACT probabl) Iiitle kno^sii is that the prac 
tice of repeatedly tattooing the bod> has a con 
siderable vogue, often amongst people of high 
soaal standing, and that tt indicates almost w 
\*anably a peculiar mental per\ ersity Mes^a 
line mentioned b> name quite a lot of hat she 
called distinguished folk " uho uerc obsessed 
by this passion — she declared it to be a pa«sioo 
if not a vace — for being tattooed again and 
again, until in the end almost e\cxy unexposed 
part of their bodies bore designs, sometimes in 
several colours 

And practically always, she said such de 
signs were of a more or less obscene nature 
The first designs might be comparativ ely harm 
less Those w hich immediately follow cd w ould 
be less harmless And so it would go on until 
the final scenes were indcscnbable I remem 
her a tattooerm Jermyn Street telling me some- 
thing of the,sort many years ago and his say 
ing that many women liked being tattooed but 
I didn’t believe him then Mes^line assured 
me that the practice was a kind of monomania 
which increased vMth indulgence and seemed 
nctualJy to possess a corrupting influence and 
that by far the worst offenders were middle- 
130 
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aged married Nvomen. Unmarried women 
rarely wanted to be tattooed, and young 
married women not \cry often. Probably the 
girls bore in mind the fact that when they 
married ti\eir husbands might ask awkward 
questions if they found tattoo marks on them, 
while of course if a man suddenly found on his 
young wife’s body marks of a sort which had 
not been there before, he, too, might not be 
particularly delighted! 

In this connection it is interesting to re- 
member that, if the stories of travellers in 
little-known countries are to be credited, the 
most debased of native tribes are those 
amongst svhich tattooing is universally prac- 
tised. Do they, too, become more debased the 
more they tattoo? No explorer, so far as I am 
aware, has ever touched upon that point. Yet 
it certainly would be interesting to know, in 
view of the fact that whereas tattoo addicts 
among the white and civilized races are to be 
found mostly amongst people in the higher 
walks of life, apparently amongst savages 
these addicts are confined almost solely to men 
and women of the lowest caste 

According to Messalinc, epilepsy is almost 
wholly responsible for more than one-half of 
the vices practised by confirmed degenerates, 
from which it would seem that epilepsy and 
degeneracy are closely allied. Yet doctors 
whom I have questioned mostly maintain that 
that is not so, that cpilepsv does not necessarilv 
breed degeneracy, and tl^at the fact of an 
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epileptic man or woman being degenerate is 
merely a (.oinadence. Personally I am inclined 
to discredit their theory in favour of Messa- 
Ime’s, in view of the fact that Messahne had 
all her life had exceptional opportunities — 
which she had not neglected — of studying 
every variety of perverse and vicious person, 
and had lived in close association with such 
people 

I have already mentioned Messaline’s em- 
phatic declaration that never in her life had 
she had aught to do with the sale or exploita- 
tion of drugs, except to her own patrons Yet 
her knowledge of all to do with dope and the 
people who use it, and how and from whom it 
can be obtained, was certainly considerable 

Opium houses, ether-houses, hashish houses 
and cocaine houses were to be found in every 
capital in Europe, she assured me, but par- 
ticularly in Vienna, Pans and London In 
Paris the best known (best known that is to 
drug-addicts) were situated in Avenue Jena, 
Avenue Ho^e and Rue Lauriston, also in 
Neuilly and in Rue de Rivoh There are, or 
were, one or two houses of the sort in the 
West End of London — for an obvious reason 
I refrain from naming the streets — but most 
of the addicts in London indulge their vice in 
the lowest of low haunts, far from civilization, 
so to speak, namely, away in the region of the 
East India Docks and Victoria Docks, while 
two resorts of the kind are to be found on the 
outskirts of Deptford. 
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What i'i the exact effect of indulgence in 
drugs? The effects vary a good deal, she said 
They all cause vomiting on the first occasion, 
sometimes on the first few occasions; then, by 
degrees, they begin to produce voluptuous 
dreams and sensations which van' in intensity 
according to the individual’s temperament, 
tastes, power of imagination and so forth. 
Opium conjures up brilliant pictures and 
visions Hashish docs so with greater in- 
tensity but takes longer to become accustomed 
to, so that often the novice givc'^ up hashish in 
disgust Ether, she declared, produces " vibra- 
tion of the flesh and of the soul,” and the 
dreams and visions last longer On the other 
hand when the addict awakens after these 
dreams he frequently is violently sick, and re- 
mains hors de combat sometimes for a day or 
two. Another after effect of most drugs of 
this kind, but in particular of ether, is that the 
victims end by becoming perverts of a debased 
kind. 

AUo, \Yith ether the ecstaUc period does not 
last long. After it has reached its culminating 
point it begins to decline quickly To encour- 
age or revive it the victim increases his doses 
or his injections, until, at last, nature claims 
her revenge, and he becomes a physical and 
mental wreck, while often criminal tendencies 
suddenly begin to develop Over-indulgence in 
morphine produces perhaps the wor'^t after- 
effects of all, and nothing can cure a morphine 
victim when the vice has enchained him — or 
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her In ■women the after cfTccts are e^cn 
wor«c than in men as *» nilc 

AH this was told to me, remember b\ a 
woman who swore that never in the whole of 
her career had she handled or in anv w a) dealt 
wjtli or cncourapcd the use of drugs of anv 
sort, except when her owm patrons asf^ed her 
for some 

Tliere maj be readers of these pages who 
will maintan that such -a woman as Messahne 
ought carlv in her life to have been put under 
locJ^ and kc> tint there should be no place in 
the world for such a creature With that I do 
not \vhoU> agree Her knowledge of the per 
verse side of human nature was so exceptional 
that use might well have been made of her in 
regard «a> , to the treatment of sexual perv erts 
of a kind Some of these unfortunates can be 
cured of ihcir evil passions but not by punish 
ment or bv preaching or by treating them as 
social panahs There arc phvsical and phar 
macological therapeutical methods b> mean® 
of which their mode of life can be changed — 
such changes have been made Bodih treat 
ment and mental repose and a ‘speaal dietary 
and the absorption of vanous herbal prepara 
tions — the secrets of these preparations were 
known to Me«sahnc — are among the methods 
adopted Phjsical suggestive treatment has 
aI<o proved effectual in many cases Indeed 
nny doctor possessing scientific understanding 
of sexual anomalies and what Messahne called 
“ diseases of the will ' should be able to eradi 
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cate man> of the perverse habits alluded to, or 
at any rate greatly modify their intensity But 
how many ph>sicians are gifted Nsilh that 
understanding? Tor though understanding 
maj be cultuated and developed, it is largely 
a gift of nature 

And Messahne possessed it m a % ery high 
degree Also she had done all in her power 
to develop it Consequently she was often able 
to help \N ith excellent p actical adv icc men and 
VfOmen ‘ far gone” who applied to her, as 
quite a lot did They felt they could *:peak to 
her without reserve or sense of shame, which 
they declared they could not do to their most 
intimate friends or even to their doctors And 
that la why I say that a woman like Messahne 
— if, indeed there are otliers exactly like her, 
which I doubt — has her uses her place in the 
scheme of the universe 
She described to me cases she had treated 
with extraordinarily satisfactory results 
Almost everything she said depended upon 
the extent to which the will power of the 
patient could be restored or strengthened To 
bring tills about she largely employed personal 
influence by means of suggestion not neces 
sanly hypnotic suggestion In the latter she 
had not much faith she said, ow ing to its effect 
not being ordinarily lasting Nothing weak 
ened the will paralyzed the mind so much as 
dominance of blind and above all abnormal 
impulses which usually ended by becoming 
sources of hypochondria and self contempt 
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To \ cakcn these nrpul'^cs the \ ill fir<l and 
forcTiOjt, must be strengthened, therefore her 
plan was to licgm bi educating the ujll Also 
the patient uas warned agairvst introspection 
and against adopting a pes'iniistic outlook on 
life. Always, ah\avs his outlook on life must 
be guided into optimistic dianncls 

It maj seem strange, incongruous, that a 
woman who all her life had battened on some 
of the V orst Mce^ of human nature and there 
fore dt.hberatcl> encouraged those MCts 
should at the came time endear our to eradicate 
them But then Kfessaltoc was an entircl> in 
comprehencible woman, \ holh paradoxical I 
Unnl that was largely wh> she interested me 
and why I studied her so closeh Most 
criminals are more or less interesting human 
documents, I suppose and e\erv white slave 
trader must be catalogaicd as a criminal, >ct 
1 cannot admit that Messahne’s fellow 
criminals interested me much Even the 
iheorj that criminals who die in their beds 
suffer mental torture when aware that their 
hour to face their Maker has come, did not 
apply to Messahne I have been told that she 
died quite peaceably 

To day the mistake is often made of con 
fusing the term “prostitute* with the term 
" demi mondaine ” In reality, though such 
women resemble each other in some respects, 
they are b> no means identical I have bv me 
a copy of Alexandre Dumas’s histone pla> 

“ Demi Monde," in which m the ninth scene 
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of the second act, the following pas«;age, spoken 
by Olivier de Jalin, clearly shows the differ- 
ence: — 

“ . And all these women \detm mondaines\ have 
made a false step in their past, they have a small black 
spot upon their name, and they go iti compam as much 
as possible, so that the spot may be less conspicuous 
They have the same origin, the same appearance, the 
same prejudices as good society , but they no longer 
belong to it, and the% form that which u e call the half- 
world, which floats like in island upon the ocean of 
Pans, and draws towardi itself, assumes and rccog- 
niies, everything which falls from thfe farm land, or 
which wanders out or runs away from the firm land, 
without counting the foreign shipwrecked individuals 
who come no man knows whence 
** Since the marned men under the protection of the 
legal code, have had the right to binwh from the bosom 
of the family a woman who has forgotten her duty, the 
morals of marned life have undergone a revolution 
which has created a new world — for what becomes of 
all these expelled compromised women ^ The first of 
them who found herself shown the door, bewailed her 
fault, and hid her shame in retirement but — the 
second’ She sought the first one out and as soon as 
there w ere tw o of them thev called the fault a mis- 
fortune the crime a mistake and began to make 
excuses for one another mutually Having become 
three, they asked one another to dinner, having 
become four — thev daheed a quadnlle Now round 
the«e women there grouped themselves young girls also 
who had begun their life with a false step, false 
widows, women who bore the name of the lovers with 
whom they lived, some of those rapid 'marnages' 
which had lasted as liaisons of many years’ duration; 
finally, all the wotnen who wished people to believe 
that thev were «nmrthmg else than th \ rcallv were, 
and did not wish to appear in tbeir true colours At 
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ihe prcscn’ day this irrepilar world is in full bloom 
and Its iast'ird society a /ored bi \oung men. 

for here love is less diiScuU than in circles above— 
and uot «o expensive as m circles below, that is the 
circles n£ ordinary prostitutes ’ * 

I belie\c I am right in saying that m legal 
j parlance a ^^oman is not a prostitute unless she 
I plies for hire wholly and entirely for payment 
' if it can be proved tfiat a woman believed to be 
a prostitute occasionally gives herself to a man 
for love alone, she cannot be legally defined as 
a pros£itutc>^^r« though ihe man tnay after 
xvards have given her money Which may be 
the reason why sometimes persons have been 
mulcted of sums of money in payment of com 
pcnsation. when it has been proved that they 
had referred, m the heanng of others, to some 
woman as “ a common prostitute ” who in the 
legal meaning was indulging in "wild love" 
only 

According to Messahne. there are several 
varieties of dcmi mondaiues One variety 
consists of ivhat can best be described os 
amateur prO'^titutes of the upper classes — their 
patrons must first and foremost belong to the 
nobility or the aristocracy, who pay the rents 
of their houses, all living and clothing ex- 
penses, and no doubt secretly giv e them money 
as well On the Continent, such women are 
to be seen at all the pnnapa! race meettings, 
at chantable bazaars big public balls and re 
ceptions in the boxes of the theatres, at the 
most fashionable of the seaside resorts They 
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-iTC alvsa>s beautifully dressed and gencralU 
can hardl> if at ill be distinguished from the 
ordinary and ‘ resjvcclablc ’ fashionable and 
soaet} folk uith whom thc> mix Usually 
they are women of considerable culture and 
not infrequentl) originators of new fashions 
in dress and deportment As someone said 
once — “ the * respectable * women entertain 
their lovers m the daytime onl\ the demt 
inondaines during the night also ’ 

Another \anei> embraces tbe grandcs 
cocDttes who for the most part reserve their 
charms for tlie \cr> highest m the land and 
so are on a higher “soaal ’ level than the 
ordinary dcvii moirdaincs In da>s gone b} 
the grandes cocottes entered largely into the 
secret political life of their countr\ and sc 
directlj helped to rule the nation to which the> 
belonged Possibly some may do so still 
though this seems doubtful In Pans thej 
Jived mostly in such fashionable districts as thi 
Quartier Marboeuf and the Av enue du Bois di 
Boulogne where they often attracted the atten 
lion of Russian Grand Dukes Indian Nalxibsf 
and American millionaires Yet another] 
variety consists of the women mostly ‘ ‘^elf 
made who never openly practise prostitution 
and who limit the number of their lovers 
chiefly members of the boicrpcotste to three or 
four And finally there is the class known as 
international women ” w ho as often as not 
are adventuresses as well and frequently are 
financed by swell crooks md confidence men 
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who travel with them from capital to capital 
over the whole of Europe, occasionally taking 
them across the ocean and plying their pro- 
fession in its \arioiis branches while on tlie 
voyage. The mode of existence of the last- 
named, though in a sense precarious, oft^ 
secures for them a life of luxury — while it 
lasts. All this and much more Messalinc told 
me. 



CtlAPTER THE FOURTEEKTH 

It is commonly said that because prostitution 
is the oldest profession in the world, it can 
never be abolished. MessaUne was not of that 
opinion. She believed that a day would come 
in the far off future when prostitution would 
no longer flourish. Men and women as a body 
would combine to put an end to professional 
prostitution if all could be made to see, early in 
their lives, what it led to. " All they need is in- 
struction and enlightenment,” she used to say, 
‘‘ for with enlightenment will come knowledge 
of all that is happening in this connection, and 
once that is generallyknown amongst all classes 
of all the nations, public feeling the world 
over will combine, and so become too strong 
to resist. That is what is going to bring about 
the universal abandonment of prostitution 
throughout the civilized w’orld — international 
understanding and international measures. 
And if 1 say so you ought to believe it At the 
same time man will always seek woman — wild 
love.” 

It is generally supposed that the curious 
huskiness in the voices of street prostitutes h 
the result of constant exposure to inclement 
weather, the result^ also of too much alcohol 
and too much smoking. Messaline assured me 
141 
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that it was nothing of the sort. " Many of the 
street women," she said, “don’t go out in had 
weatiier, and comparati\ ely few of them 
regularly drink or smoke to excess. Those 
queer voices of theirs are directly produced by 
their mode of Uvingf their profession. Any 
doctor who has had much to do with such 
wom^ will bear me out. And that odd ex- 
pression in their eyes — they all get it after a 
year or so on the streets — is also brought about 
by their calling. I have heard people say it 
came from their looking at men so ardently I 
Actually it is a physical effect, easily explain- 
able if you go into the matter closely.” 

She went into the matter closely, too doseI> 
for me to dare to pat into print just wftat 
said. But it was interesting and had never 
occurred to me before Indeed a far more 
interesting book than this is could be written, 
in no way pornographic or even suggestive, if 
our law-makers were less hypocritical. As 
certain laws stand to-day, to impart knovy- 
ledge of a particular and very useful kind is 
regarded as criminal Yet if these things were 
generally known -an immense amount of 
could and would be guarded against by young 
and middle aged people who at present run 
grave risks through being unsophisticated 
Asked from what classes of the community 
street prostitutes were mostly recruited, 
Messaline replied at once, “very largely from 
among maidservants, certainly in the towns, 
in the country tlierc is so much free Jove that 
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prostitution for payment is much less com- 
mon.” According to statistics in her posses- 
sion, of the three thousand maidservants in 
Leipzig alone, a few years ago, no fewer than 
one thousand were engaged in prostitution, 
some of it what she called “ supplementary 
prostitution,” meaning that they combined the 
two ways of making money. In England, she ' 
said, the proportion of maidservants thus 
supplementing their wages was considerably 
lower, owing probably to the rule which obtains 
in most hotels, boarding-houses and private 
houses that the maidservants must be home by 
a comparatively early hour, often as early as 
nine or ten o’clock at night. Also in England, 
she declared, maidservants are better looked 
after, better paid, and treated with greater 
consideration than in most of the Continental 
countries. 

True prostitution is the direct outcome of 
crowded population in large cities, though a 
generation or two ago even quite small towns 
had their ” women houses,” the existence of 
which was sanctioned by law, as the houses in 
some of the Continental countries are to-day. 
At that period eating and drinking and the 
other thing were looked upon as three natural 
appetites which must of necessity be gratified 
if men and women were to continue to live in 
comfort and harmony. But by degrees various 
loathsome diseases began to spread, and on this 
being attributed, no doubt rightly, to promis- 
cuous prostitution in these houses, and the 
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doctors finding themselves unable to combat 
the diseases, the houses were gradually sup 
pressed Yet even to day in some of the Con 
tinental cities the disease his increased in 
greater proportion than the population, so that 
steps are now being taken to discover whether 
or no the licensed brothels are responsible 
Theoretically the existence of properly regu 
lated houses of this sort ought to help to stamp 
out the disease In practice in some countries, 
the houses have helped to spread it 

That a proportion of womankind are born 
prostitutes as others are born with peculiar 
vices of various sorts or with exceptional 
mental gifts is well known Such women 
Messaline said are bom in all ranks of life and 
can no more change those attributes than the) 
can change their physical features And that 
IS why the well meaning but ignorant or 
illogical folk who look upon all women who 
give themselves to men unconditionally, as 
sinners or as criminals, arc so unwise As 
well blame a born dip'jomaniac for his com 
plete and constitutional inability to resist 
alcohol The bom prostitute Ins usuall) 
several rudimentary characteristics which be 
come noticeable even during her early child 
hood One is mendacity another is idlenes* 
another greediness another selfishness and 
another perhaps the strongest of all is an 
innate love of finer) Vanity she will ha^c 
too but then most norma! wemen are \ain 
and none but the most puritanical will take 
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exception to their bong -vam, for, after all, 
\anit> IS but a laudable desire to appear to the 
fbest ad% antage m the e> cs of oUicrs A woman 
? devoid of vaniij is like a man de\oid of am 
^ bition Both ha\mg no interest tn themselves, 
will in all probabiht) end bj entirely neglect 
mg their personal appearance and allowing 
themselves to go to pieces physically, some 
times mentally as well In this connection it 
IS interesting to bear in mind that not one in 
mate out of fifty in our asylums e\er tikes 
the slightest interest m his or her personal 
appearance or his any regard for personal 
cleanliness In addition the born prostitute is 
m\anably wholK devoid of the moril «cnsc, 
a defect attributable to what doctors call “ the 
stigmata of degeneration ” Yet, curiously 
enough often born prostitutes ire the off 
spring of normal sto<i 

The class of prosutute she went on to tcU 
me, created through economic conditions — that 
is to say driven to pro-;titution through m 
ability to earn a livelihood in any other wav 
and thus avoid starvation — is rarely vicious 
by nature She becomes viaous through neccs 
«uty and not from choice She will tell you 
quite openly and with truth that she detests 
thewhole business that she loathes and despises 
men that she would give much to be able to 
abandon her calling and earn her living b> 
honest means But there are no honest means 
open to her, particularly after she has actualU 
become a prostitute Tlicre are still people 
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who are finah convinced that a prostitute mu^t 
ncccssariJy be dcpn\cd w aen other way, 
that <he must be addicted to drink, foul 
tongued, and rcad> to steal should the oppor 
tumty present itself But all that is quite 
wrong as regards economic prostitutes as a 
bod) Most of them rarel> have monev enough 
to spend on drink Comparatively few are 
foul tongued, though they hear enough foul 
language from men to make them so And 
dishonesty is by no means always coexistent 
with fornication even amongst women hard 
put to It to get food Messahne gav e me manv 
instances of cases which had come under her 
own obsenation, to prove thi* 

It was during the War, again that she 
assured me that the sudden influx of amateur 
prostitutes since the War had started threat 
ened to interfere seriously with the occupation 
of the ” professionals ' I met her again on 
several occasions after Uic armistice and then 
she told me that the ranks of the amateurs still 
continued to increase that the War seemed to 
have turned the morals of the at one time 
moral topsyturvy 

“ I never remember anything like it ” I re- 
member her saying The class of girl who 
before the War would have recoded at the bare 
idea of allowing any man to take liberties with 
her or even kiss her, now thinks nothing of 
letting even men she has only ju>t met go the 
full length And they have such knowledge, 
tool God knows where they get it all Cer 
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tbcN Wnovs cnouRh iic^cr to let anj nnu 
pel them mlnUouhk.thcN knov. cx-tcll) 
to draw iht line, ^nd bow L\i.n I am aston 
lOicd thouph, like jou, 1 thought long ago tint 
nothing \Nas left tn life thnt could surprise me 
Ho%> has It all come about? Well, I should 
sa> that the enormous spread in the popularitj 
of dancing and the great increase tn the num 
her of dance halls of c\cr> description arc 
largel> responsible \ ou see, there arc lots of 
dance halls where a girl can hire a male part 
ncr for a trifling sum sometimes engage him 
merel) for the asking halls which in reality 
arc run mcrel> to bring > oung men and w omen 
together for purpose of immoralits It is 
the first step that counts and when a girl has 
once taken adsaniagc of the possibility offered 
and found that she is none the worse and tint 
nobod} IS an} the wiser she naturally does it 
again and then again and so it goes on 1 
truly believe that is the reason so man} girls 
now shy awa> from marriage The) find they 
can without difiiculty obtain much that marn 
age offers so why marry and lose their hberts 
and encumber thcmscUcs? In some dance 
halls a girl can get another girl as partner in 
the same way, if she dislikes taen, and }ou 
knowavhat that often leads to in girls of that 
disposition 

She liked introducing me to her girls and 
women particularly to new arrivals whose 
appearance and conversation she thought 
would interest me And generall} these 
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women did interest me TIie> talked almo t 
cntire!> about tliemselves, and in some wa)« 
were amusingly unsophisticated TIjc War 
intrigued them not at aJI There might not 
have been a w ar in progress for all the\ seemed 
to care, sa\ c now and again when one or other 
of them had a ' great friend " in the trenches 
E\cn then their anxiety for his safety turned 
chicfl> on the fact that if he were killed the 
suppl) of monej he had been in the habit of 
remitting would cease f The> hadnoideawhat 
w e w ere fighting about Some of them thought 
w e must be a foohah nation to waste our men's 
lues in defence of a countr> that didn't belong 
to us Many of them hoped the War would 
go on, provided that France won it in the end 
The War brought grist to the mill so far as 
they w ere concerned And <uppo«ing German) 
did win, I remember one of them sapng would 
it matter much^ The Germans had plent) of 
money They sp'^nt much money on %omen — 
>es, she had been in Berlin and she knew The 
conversation of some of them came near to 
being pathetic 

One woman I met in this way had made no 
small reputation as a writer of novels — not 
erotic novels ‘^he said it was due to her wnt 
ing these novels that she had come to this 
Writing so much about love had gradually 
stirred inflamed her imagination Erotic 
vnsions had come to her, particularly after a 
long spell of hterarj work. Unmarried, 'he 
had felt the tirge to experience for herself what 
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‘;he had been writing about day after day. In 
the end she had done so— she had picked out 
a partner in a dance-hall in Vienna> and he had 
seduced her. It was in order that he rnight 
seduce her that she had selected him. But he 
had not satisfied her. So she had sought out 
another man, and then another, and then a 
fourth. The passion thus kindled had in- 
creased and increased. It had b€con\c an 
obsession. She had deliberately given up 
writing and let her thoughts dwell upon the 
evil. Finally, reduced to poverty, she had come 
voluntarily to the house where Messaline intro- 
duced me to her. 

I thought her case particularly interesting, 
arrd gtftfstroffcd £ mento? specraj’rsf a^out it. 
He replied that she was by no means excep- 
tional. He had himself known of similar cases, 
among men as well as women. '* One’s 
imagination,” he said, ” can be inflamed In that 
way much more easily than you may suppose 
All literary people, painters, actors and 
actresses, and to a lesser extent musicians, 
have peculiarly sensitive imaginations In 
whatever direction they let their imagination 
wander, in that direction it will incline to 
wander, and each time it wanders it v,in be 
drawn more powerfully in that particular 
direction. That is why actors and actresses 
who play night after night the same rdle for 
months on end sometimes come to imagine that 
they arc, actually, the character they ire im- 
personating, In any of the homes for worn 
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out or destitute stipe people }ou \ ill find in 
mates who firml} !>elic\e they are the diarac 
ters they used to pla3 It is the same with 
rclipious mama A min or a woman naturally 
very religious will sometimes illow imagina 
tion to dwell so deeply and so incessintlv on 
things religious that they come to imagine 
themsehes to be some saint or other whose 
lives they hn\** studied very deeply and whose 
example they have for years striven to emulate 
That IS why it is always dangerous for such 
people to have but one interest in life and to 
concentrate their thoughts upon it E\ cry man 
or woman of that type ought to divide his or 
her attention and have several interests » 
possible The inmates of asylums who believe 
themselves to be Rockefellers or Rothechilds 
or Pierpomt Morgans or even ordinary 
millionaires — and many do— -are mostly men 
of highly imaginative nature who have con^ 
centrated unduly on amassing vast fortune^ 



Chapter the Fifteenth 


A THING that amused me immensely was 
Messaline’s suggestion made to me one day in 
all seriousness that she should allow me to in- 
vest money in one of her houses of ill-fame I 
She knew quite well my opinion of her odious 
business, yet honestly believed that she was 
conferring a favour by making me that offer. 
And the reason she made it, she added, was 
that she liked my " genre " — whatever she may 
have meant by diat I suppose 1 ought to have 
felt proud at having incurred the esteem of the 
most notorious procuress in Europe! When, 
as politely as possible, I declined her offer — 
her suggestion that she should tnalce me an 
accessory to professional prostitution — she still 
pressed 'the point by proving to me how profit- 
able the traffic was. a fact 1 already knew and 
therefore did not attempt to dispute. Indeed 
the profits shown even by our owm virtuous 
(by comparison) Empire Theatre in London 
when that “ breeding ground of syphilis,” as a 
famous West End doctor once called it, was in 
Its heydey, were not inconsiderable. Yet what 
columns of sentimental newspaper slush were 
slopped over “ the dear old house ” (sic) when 
the place was pulled down last year. For how 
many hundreds, po'^sibly thousands of our 
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youth in the Nineties and until the War broke 
were ruined in health through Uie women thev 
met there 1 Indeed retired doctors to da> 
tell you that the Empire more than 'tny similar 
place of entertainment in London with a pros 
titutes' promenade spread the dread disease 
up and down England and even much farther 
afield Mrs Ormiston Chant nicknamed 
Prude on the Prowl did absoliitel} right when 
•^he tried to gel the Empire promemde sup 
pressed 

One day when looking through her elabor 
ate letter files Messaline •'bowed me letters 
written by demi inoiidaines professional pros 
titutes and amateur prostitutes and drew m> 
attention to the remarkable similantj in the 
different handwritings It really was rather 
extraordinao and went far to prove that 
people of that mentality develop of course un 
consaously the same style of caligraph) In 
almost e\er} letter the writing wa" large and 
flowing and curly while in the detnt 
viondauies letters the signature wns imari 
ably larger than the rest of the writing and 
often there were flourishes under or around it 
In no single instance was the handwriting 
small or neat Letters written women 
whom she knew to be degeneritcs or addicts 
to strange vices were different again Such 
writing she aptly described as btsarre Great 
sprawling writing it was in most of the letters 
with three or four w ords stretched right across 
a page and ahia\s sloping downwards from 
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left to right. It was writing which, once seen, 
could never afterwards be forgotten. Messa- 
line declared that she could generally gauge 
the diaracter of any correspondent from her, 
or his, handwriting alone; she did not ahva>s 
need to set eyes on the writer. And tliat, .she 
said, she had found most useful when con- 
sidering letters w ritten by strangers in reply 
to her newspaper advertisements. She did not 
trouble to answer letters when the handwriting 
showed clearly tliat the writers had not the 
temperament that would qualifi them for the 
purposes for which she needed them. 

Since then I ha\ e been shown letters written 
by inmates confined in one of our asylums 
owing to their lack of sexual control or their 
irrepressible vicious tendencies of a sexual 
nature, and the resemblance their handwriting 
bore to that of Messahne’s correspondents was 
very marked An interesting fact told to me 
by^thc medical supennlendenl of that asylum 
was that many >ears prior to ihe'^e inmates 
becoming mentally deranged, them handwrit- 
ing, though apparently quite different, had 
nevertheless betrayed the characteristics which 
later became so noticeable. Any experienced 
and observant physician in charge of an 
asylum,” he said, ” can often prophesy, after 
studying sane persons’ handwritings, that one 
dav some of tho«!e sane persons will become 
more or less mentally deranged. 

“And I belie\e that one day,” he added 
“ handwriting will be closely studied by psy- 
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cholog-ists « ha mean to specialise in the treat 
ment of mental diseases Even it is possible 
that the knowledge obtained through such 
stud) ma) enable phjsicians to advi«e a course 
of treatment which will prmc clTectual in 
destro)ang in its inapicnt stages the source of 
the disease whicli threatens or arrest the 
development of this or that inborn vice. 

On the subject of blackmail Mcs«ahne had 
much to *;av The net of the blackmailers she 
assured me, is spread over everj European 
coiintf) far wider than most people would 
believe and in other continents too In some 
of the big cities the blackmailing of degener 
ates of a particular type and of addicts to 
certain vices is sv stcmatically organized by 
hlllc groups of men and women And once the 
net ha« closed over the luckless vactim his sole 
chance of extricating himself is bv nmr 
under anj arcunistanccs consenting to pa> 
them one firthing Let him accede to their 
demands onl) once and he i*? lo’^t — the> won f 
then loosen their gnp until thev have bled bim 
if all the money he possesses 

Face a blatimailer bol 11> ’ ‘she said with 
varmth Defv him — I have done it often 
Tell him to do whatever he threatens but that 
lot one pennv will vou j aj him In most case' 
f he finds that his victim is firm and deter 
nined and not afraid to run the risk of ex 
losure whether guiltv or not he wall go no 
urther Even if he should cany out hi' 
hreat, the authorities in everv country are 
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now ranged against his class and wiU do their 
best to aid the victim. You see, the authorities 
are many of them men of the world whose past 
has not been wholly blameless — could tell you 
some stories about such people that would 
astonish you 1 — and they know well how weak 
human nature is and how easily a slip can be 
made even by a man or a women ordinarily 
of the ‘greatest moral rectitude 

“ Another type of blackmailer,” she ex- 
plained, ” is the individual who works single- 
handed or with only one accomplice Such 
people, though out for smaller gains, are jusi 
a*! dangerous in their ivay as the scoundreli 
who work in groups They, too, can be defied 
however, and must be if their plans are to b< 
frustrated Sometimes people say — * But wh^ 
give anybody an opportunity of testing black 
mail? Do nothing that is wrong, and you mus 
be safe.’ That may sound reasonable, but k 
is not A wholly innocent person can on occa- 
sions be blackmailed just as effectually as a 
guilty person And blackmailers, remember, 
are drawn from all classes, and the better edu- 
cated and better bred a blackmailer is, the more 
dangerous he is likely to prove Some of 
these men and women are received in society, 
and go on being received until by some for- 
tunate chance they become revealed in their 
true colours,” 

Among the many instances of blackmail 
which she related was one concerning a British 
officer of high rank. Well known in English 
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and Continental «!ociety nnd in particular in 
diplomatic circles, he suddenly ‘sent in his 
papers, sold his bouse and his horses and left 
England abruptl>, saying that he had been 
ordered abroad for his health, though none of 
his friends or acquaintances had ever heard 
that an 3 rthing was amiss with his health 

Three jears later he died m a cottage in an 
obscure vilhge in Ireland, penniless It then 
transpired, though the news of course never 
got into the papers, that blackmailers had 
stripped him bit by bit of everything he 
possessed Had the crime with which thej 
charged him ever been made public he would 
have been disgraced in the eyes of society and 
shunned by everybody he had known, and 
sooner than face that ignominy he had paid 
his accusers 

Another cise had reference to an attractive 
mimed woman aged about thirty, who also 
was a familiar figure in London Society, and 
whose husbands jealousy was known to be 
inordinate The husband was rich Th^ 
woman, when she married him, w as very po®*" 
One day the husband had to leave London on 
a matter of business, but said that he would be 
back in two days 

Towards five o'clock on the day he had lef^ 
home his wife received a telegram It waj 
signed bv her husband (ipparentiv) ln<l h^d 
been handed in in the town that he had gone 
to It told her tbit his partner’s brother^ 
whom «:he had never seen — would call jn the 
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evening to examine some important documents 
which were in his study, and that as he h\ed 
on tlie other side of London she had better ask 
him to stay to dinner 

Soon after seven a man called He was 
middle aged, well groomed and apparently a 

gentleman He had seen Mr in the 

morning, he told her, naming her husband, so * 
that when she pressed him to sta> to dinner 
he evinced no surprise 

It as nearly nine before he said he must 

set to work on the documents Then hlrs 

retired, leaving the visitor alone m the study, 
as he had said it might take him two hours or 
more to go through the papers He had added 
that he would let himself out when he had 
finished 

About SIX o’clock next morning the woman 
awoke with a start The visitor was seated m 
her room, dressed just as she had left him the 
night before in the study Her first impulse 
was to stream, but, controlling herself, she in 
quired as calmly as she could why he had not 
left the house and how he dared come into her 
bedroom 

By way of reply, he coolh unfolded his plot 
He was a perfect stranger to her husband, he 
said, and the telegram she had received had 
not been sent bj her husband, but b> himself 
Nor did her hu'iband suspect that he was m 
the house with her and had spent the night 
there He would qincU> be informed of the 
fact, however— and the sen. ants would cor 
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roborate it if necessary — if^she did not then 
ind there pa> him i ]arg:e sum of money, which 
he said he knew to be m the safe The tele- 
gram he had sent to her he had found in her 
room and destroyed 

Then, unfortunately, the woman lost her 
head Had she reflected for an instant she 
would have realised that e\en though the tele 
. gram had been destro\ed proof of its having 
I been sent and received could easily be obtained 
lat the post office So in her terror she foolishly 
unlocked the safe and gave him all the gold and 
notes which it contained Then the man went 
away 

To enable her to make good the sum he had 
taken she went out that very day and sold a 
considerable part of her jewellery Not until 
two years afterwards was the man arrested on 
another charge of blackmail The w Oman sa'J 
his portrait in the newspapers and rccognistu 
it at once Even then however she had not 
the courage to tell her husband what had hap- 
pened m his absence so long before 

We were talking about Japan one day, and 
Messalme then told me that at one time she had 
held an interest in the famous Number Nine 
house in Yokohama I was interested because 
I had once visited that house — in a sense it is 
one of the sights of Yolohama which most 
men go to see on the occasion of their first 
landing in Japan 

And an extnordimry place it is General^ 
there are no fewer than two hundred 
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there e\ery evening, of almost every nation- 
ality, though most of them obviously have 
Japanese blood in their veins You find them 
assembled in one large room, chattering, laugh- 
ing, and sometimes dancing, and you make 
your selectiop and take l^er away to one of the 
private rooms which surround and overlook the 
big quadrangle where the baths are Messaline 
told me the reason she surrendered her interest 
in the place was that it did not pay. Oh yes, 
the girls were all right, but many of the visitors 
who came in and enjoyed themselves after- 
w ards refused to pay, and there was no way of 
getting the money from them Attempts to 
make them pay in advance had proved a 
failure 

Much as 1 loathed the woman in most 
respects, there ivcre times when her talk so 
engrossed me that I felt I almost liked her. 
And her views on some points were sound On 
the subject of sexual abstinence, for instance, 
much that she s^idTvas true enough 

"You conventional, ‘ respectable,’ folk,” she 
would sa>, speaking seriously, ' still make 
futile jokes about * old maids ’ as you call them, 
>ou are inclined to sneer at them and hold them 
up to ridicule Yet if one of those unmarried 
w omen, unable longer to w ithstand the urge of 
nature.^does what you men do tw entf'times 
without the slightest hesitation, and has the 
misfortune to become pregnant — my God what 
an outer) there is among;t the whole crow’d of 
her so-called friends, men as well as women! 
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Tile poor creature is looked upon thence- 
forward as infamous an outcast, a leper She 
IS hounded but of the place she has Ji\ed in .all 
her life, as often as not, pointed at, jeered at. 
Women who possibly are not one quarter as 
fifood a woman as she is — many of tliem, 'oti 
, may be sure, hat e done just the same but bare 
j guarded against the risk of di^cotcr} or of 
motherhood — draw their skirts a\' ay when ‘;hc 
approaches lest accidental contact wnth her 
should contaminate tliem they heap abuse on 
her; they Mlifj her in everj wa> they can 
That IS bad enough, cruel enough, hjpocntical 
enough, but when men who as likel) as not 
have deliberate!} seduced virgin^ join in the 
hue and cry . Oh, you people make me sick, 
;86me of you 

“And after all, where is the monstrous 
' harm? Aren’t we all bom with the sexual ^im 
pulse more or less strong m us^ And isn t it 
a natural impulse’ Were wc given that fc« 
mg, those desires b\ nature, yet meant to 
all through our Imcs without gratifying tberu 
Te\en once? There are milhons of unmamed 
{ women to daj up and down civilized Europe 
/ who for one reason or another w ill never be 
j able to marry, and according to jour recog 
nized code thnt enormous population must for 
ever be debarred from indulging in one o* 
j life’s greatest p1ea«;ures must restrain their 
natural passio i, secretl> eat their hearts out m 
\ earning and miserj Do 3 on call that ngM 
Is It just? Is there on\ «:ense at all in it? 
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\ ou suppose for one moment ih-il women ere 
meant to suder like that, to live, as I say, in 
compulsory celibacy? ” 

I tried to argue the point, but she went on 
“ Surely you can see for yourself that the 
great majority of the middle aged unmarried 
A\omen you meet every day are secretly suffer 
ing, though I admit that some unmarried 
women, married women, too, for that matter, 
are sexless in tlie sense that they haic 
no passion, no desire Again, look at the 
Momen nho, though ostensibly ‘respectable' 
do indulge their passion secretly Don't they 
look happier than those poor, love starv ed 
creatures'^ Aren’t they generally more con 
tented, more cheerful? You don’t need to 
have studied men and uomen as I hate all 
my life to see that what I say is true Yot» 
should see women who ha\e become patrons 
of some of my houses and the change that 
has come over them since they took what they 
now laughingly call * the fatal step ’ They 
are greatly altered and many of them tell 
me that their friends tell them they ‘ cannot 
think what has come over them ’ Nothing has 
‘ come over them ' of cour-^e It is merely that 
they have satisfied one of the great demands of 
nature Yet you conventional people would — 
if you knew the truth — declare that they were 
breaking nature’s law 1 

“ A belief I have held for years is that sexual 
abstinence the persistent figbt against nature 
IS directly responsilbe for one half of the 

L 
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/ncnous disea<;e.-> which we read and hear so 
mucJi about to div It leads, too, to '‘^ces 
which arc c\al and a^in<:t nature for certain 
chemical sub«!tanccs called by doctors * sexual 
toxins ’ then become present in the bodv, and 
. while they remain gi\e nse to high and in 
I creating blood pressure, causing mc'ital de* 
Iprcssion, irntabilit>, in«omnia and much el e 
/Tr> to oppose nature and she will avcn»c her 
self sooneror later Iknow what Tam tallurg 
about ” 

Those were her Mews, almost exactlj as she 
expressed them, and I gi\e them for what 
are worlK 



Chapter the Sixteenth 

On the subject of u ndue indulg ence in alcohol, 
Messahne held strong views Alcohol, iirher 
opinion, WTS the greatest curse of the da> and 
indirectly to blame for the great spread of 
venereal diseases For street women afflicted 
with the disease accosted men under the 
influence of dnnh, knowing that such men no 
longer had willpower or any sort of self- 
control, so that lhe> were easy prey And for 
various reasons, which I cannot here go into, 
a man in that state ran a far greater risk of 
infection, she said than a roan m full posses 
Sion of his senses Indeed, she was almost in 
favour _o f prohibition— though not in her 
houses, where her profits from the sale of 
drink were considerable 

' A drunken man is a sot I ” she exclaimed 
with vehemence, ‘ and I have no use for sots 
D rink ne\ er did any man or w oman any good , 
generally it does them a lot more harm than 
roost people imagine as soon as they begin to 
take It too freely \ou saj that I encourage 
Mcc, but what I encourage I don’t call vice 
«licn It IS dont in the right way No patron 
ot any house of mine need ex er contract illness 
unless through his ow n fault for I have alw av^s 
pnded mvself on the phvsical condition and the 
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constitutional soundness of c\eo v*omaii I 
control *’ 

Then she w ent on to talk of the class of nea 
spoken of commonly as " Don Juans Sbe 
detested the whole race of them, she declared- 
V^^lat were the}, what had the} e\er been ^ 
history but a crowd of animals wholly de^^ojo 
of any of the finer feeling^s, who looked upoT 
w omen merel> as a lot of creatures to be ^ 
the better of, as often as not b} \Jolence, ^ 
then th^o^vn aside. Don Juans! ^Vh}, the} 
had not the most elementarj knowledge o 
what the word love meant 1 At heart most o* 
them had a deep contempt for all women u 
they didn’t actuallv hate the sex. Casanovas 
Werthers — ah the> were difrerenL 
the w orld s really great lov ers 
Werther, and other heroic lov ers in hi 'tor} 0-“ 
studied women, anah'zed them, entered iRt® 
their deepest inmost feelings sympath*^^ 
with them, understood them thorougnl} zn 
known how to make true Jove to 
women b> the score had lov ed them devotedi} 
passionately in return and granted them ever) 
favour they had craved The> nad no 
assaulted w omen, taken them by brute lorct. 

To Don Juans “love” had been much less an 
affair of passion than one of pnde and of the 
gfratification at their con^aousness of 
and what woman, however debased wanted 
that’ 

Women, all women except perhaps those 
belonging to some of the savage tnbe<, 
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sponded to tenderness, affection, consideration, 
generosity The alleged love of women for 
“ cave men ” \s as a figment of some men's 
imagination, at any rate so far back as she 
could remember Rough and uncouth and foul 
tongued and brutal men had never, she -was 
convinced, appealed to an> women of an> class 
or type to be found m a ci\ ihzed community 
Women had to endure such men, of course, 
but they endured them only under compulsion 
" The sexual impulse is, m every possible 
v.ay, influenced, increased, elaborated and 
complicated by the civilization of the present 
day,” she said on another occasion “ Go into 
any big town and you will see that for yourself 
There is immorality tn plentv in the country 
and in villages but it is very different from the 
ma*!s immorabtv of the town^ In the country 
and other sparsely populated districts young 
men — old men, too, for that matter — may get 
girls into trouble no" and again but their 
minds are not crammed day and night with 
sexual thoughts, as the minds of a very big 
section of town dwellers ire Yet the big 
tow ns are common!) looked upon as the centres 
of the highest civilization 
“ I am a whole hearted believer in thought 
transference and massed thought condensa 
tion and it is this thought condensation which 
effects the thoughts of others who come within 
Its ndius of activity The> inhale it mentally 
if I mav so express mvself, get caught up m it, 
and then their thoughts too soon become part 
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fif It Apart from that in the towns 93 much 
IS done to fo*!ttr tlic ^cxtnl jmpirJ c In the 
sliop ^vJndo^\s m inan> of the big: Continental 
cities in particulir, erotic pictures ire dis 
ph}cd ind in some of these shops oh cene 
photo/yraphs can still be bought, as I haie 
already said In the side streets pornographic 
literature is exposed for sale in the same uaj 
or there arc indications that it can be obtainw 
rf wattld he purchasers asA. for it The 
theatres, too and the music halls nidi stage 
perfomianccs with thinlv \eiled verbal innu 
endo and scantil) draped women, approach as 
near tlic sexual as thc> dare, knowing that by 
doing so therr dr aw tng pon ers vrilJ be greater 
Again, in the chief streets women are e\er) 
where who at a glance v lU sell their charms 
to any reasonable bulrfer and in some countries 
even the street hoardings do their bit to stimu 
late the sexual impulse Also though j’ou Set 
free love or as it is sometimes called wiIq 
love m the countr>, you don't get mass pros 
titutwn In the ton ns you get httJe el'e 
She had read Schopenhauer, studied ium 
could quote long extracts from his worl. tie 
admired the obscene writings of hhrabeau 
and Oeland's pornograpfuc " o 

Pleasure " and the sexual garbage of 
billon, Grecourt and Voltaire She had a 
of the wonderftilh clever and dreadful ounm 
drawings of the famous Japanese ^ 

Hosulni and much else of the same nnttir 
Actors and actresses and all persons a<sociai 
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iMth the stage are said to be able to talk of 
nothing but the theatre and all that has to do 
with It, but Messaline outstripped them all in 
regard to talking * «;hop ” — her “ shop ” And 
how could it ha^e been otheiwvi«e^ Almost 
from infanc> she had gi\en full rem to her 
pas'?iona, dwelt and battened upon viaous 
thoughts, spent the who’e of her life of \nllain} 
in a «jexual entourage, centered her thoughts 
on the acquisition of w ealtli b> spreading pros 
titution filled her mind with bterature of a 
re\ olting tj*pe For her to ha% e been interested 
m aught else would manifestl> ha\e been 
impossible 

No, I am wrong The stud> of ethnology 
interested her, of the <aence according to the 
dictionan, which treats of th^ diM»ion of man 
into races their origin relations and differ 
ences On that question she had all sorts of 
distorted ideas and theories '^he honestl} 
behe\ed for instance mat two distinct races 
of beings had in b\gone ages been co-existent 
the human race and the ape race thit these tw o 
races had interbred and that apes and humans, 
had two lines of common ancestrv One line 
of hjbrids produced human beings, the other 
line apes 

“If onl> hfe were longer,” she said once 
“how thnllmg it would to experiment in 
the breeding of humans m the same wa^ that 
animals are bred th“ crossing of individuals 
both possessing this or that (diaractenstic or 
mental gift or phisical pecuhant\ or perverse 
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instinct or passion, then to \v«itch them pro"' 
up, all the time notinpthe increase or otherwise 
in the traits possessed by their parents; then 
breed apain from the same stock in the same 
way and see what happened. Unfortunately 
wc should, by tlie time the third or fourth 
generation arrived, ourselves be too olcl to be 
able to take further interest.” 

Another theory she advanced vvas that there 
is no fundamental difference in the psychical 
sphere of men and women, or in the‘s«ual^ 
sphere either — an opinion now held by many 
doctors, and scientists too. Nor, she main- 
tained, does the spiritual nature differ in the 
sexes. On these matters she would talk at 
great length, finally declaring that in the 
centuries to come we should see a human race 
composed largely of herma*phrodites yet able 
to procreate childre’n — she indicated the 
gradual development to-day of masculine 
faculties in women and of feminine facul- 
ties is men as a point in favour of her 
argument. 

Once, when discussing this subject — or 
rather, enlarging upon it, for I always pre- 
ferred to listen to her than to talk — she told 
me some remarkable stories of changes which 
she said she had herself noticed in the physical 
formation of certain inmates of several of her 
houses. There were women, she averred, 
whose ver>' features bad in the course of a year 
or two become entirely transformed. Not the 
dreadful transformation brought about by 
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their callinjj and their mode of life, of which 
I have already spoken, but a gradual change 
from female to male in outward appearance, 
manner, mode of conduct, even in timbre of 
the voice 

Sometimes their very natures changed, as 
though in sympathy. A woman essentially 
feminine, easily ted or over-persuaded, 
attached to and attracted by all that usuall> 
attracts women — dress and so forth — ^would. 
as her features grew hard, her manner brusque 
and abrupt, her \oice harsh and a note or two 
deeper, unaccountably lose all inlcVcst in tho«c 
things to which she had fonnerly been drawn, 
and presently turn her attention to matters 
which usually interest only men Men changed, 
too, sometimes, when middle-aged, but only 
men of the type immorally employed in her 
houses, and such men of course were mostly 
abnormities or they would not have been 
there. 


After the War, and when French and 
British civilians began to penetrate into Ger- 
many again I tried to induce Messaline to take 
me to the castle in the forest where her extra- 


ordinary career had begun But nothing 
would induce her to It was not my intention 
to record the story of her life until after her 
death— I knew her to be suffering from an 
affliction which would eventually prove fatal 
—but I particularly w'anted to see with mv 
own eyes the wonderful old phee hidden aivav 
in the heart of that German forest, which had 
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for so long served as a cl etnng house 
human souls “ 

But she w ould not take me there The castle 
had of course been deserted during the War 
but she still owned it, she said It had been 
occupied for mpnlhs by German troops, who 
had done untold damage to the propertj and 
left It in a state of dilapidation She loved 
the place and hoped one da> to live there again, 
but — 

She indicated the seat of her trouble. How 
could she tell whether the bon Dteii might not 
think fit to take her soon? 

It was hard not to smile when she said that 
The idea of the bon Dteti wanting to take such 
a woman was unconscious!} humorous Be- 
sides, she had professed not to believe in the 
existence of any God 

Though I had been compelled to see Messa 
line ‘JO often during the War, it had been my 
intention to have nothing more to say to her 
after the War ^^as over But what conven 
tional folk call “ undesirable acquaintances ” 
have a wa> of worming them'selves into one’s 
life, and when the time came for me to part 
from the w oman, I found it difficult to cut her 
entirely out. 

Always moving about the country, many 
countries she would bob up at one’s hotel quite 
unexpectedly, and remain And always she 
would have come plaU'Jible reason for remain 
mg Fortunately nothing m her dress appear 
ance or demeanour was in the least outrf or 
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calculated to betray the nature of her “ pro- 
fession,” After the War, indeed, she dressed 
for awhile almost dowdilj'. 

‘‘You don’t mind beinje seen with me in a 
public place like this, which surprises me,” she 
said one afternoon as we sat in the lounge ot 
the best hotel in Mandiester. " But then you 
have so many ‘ queer * friends ” 

“ Why should I mind? ” 1 asked. 

” Well, perhaps you forget that thousands — 
literally thousands — of people know me and all 
about me and would recognize me at once if 
they saw me Only in the south of France, 
where, under another name, I go into society, 

1 am not known. Even your police know me — 
some of them. They have my photograph ” 

" And your finger-prints? ” I laughed 
She turned upon me. Her face n as flaming. 

“ Who told you that^ ” she gasped. 

"You have practically told me so yourself 
— now. I didn’t know before ” 

She looked hard at me to see if I lied. Then 
her anger vanished She smiled 

“ I can read you like a book,” she “Jaid 
" You couldn't deceive me if you tried Now, 
your saying that, has reminded me of some- 
thing that might interest you You’ll be able 
to put it in that book you arc going to \\ rite 
about me when I am dead — and you may not 
have to wait long.” 

How do you know that I am going to write - 
a book about >ou> ” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
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. Do you suppose I haven’t known all along 
the reason you have been getting me to tell j ou 
all the story of my life? You were a writer 
before the War, and on« a_writer_alw^*s a 
writer. I have met men like~you before^ 
icrivahxs. Women too. You people stick at 
nothing. You would assassinate your own 
parents to make an exciting storj* for >our 
dreadful newspapers Ah, les joumaux* How 
I detest them 1 The harm they have done 
me. ITie lies they have printed about me, 
those redactcursf 

** ^Vhat was the story you w’ere going to tell 
me?”^ 

** Listen, I will tell it to you now Order me 
a cocktail — I like your^^orittcjlr Anglais, they 
are ravishing.” 

And when the cocktails had been brought, 
she w ent on. 
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“ You know the City of Buenos Aires — ^you 
have told me so Do you know Monsch’s 
restaurant? 'Well, that was where I met him ’ 

“ Who? ” 

“ The creature I am going to tell you about 
He was a beautiful young man— twenty-seven 
I should say, not more Tall, straipifTEng 
hsh, always beautifully dressed, with nice haii 
— Ae sort of hair I like in men You have it 
not, oh, but not at alji And his eyes I But 
they were wonderful — a deep blue grey which 
looked different always in different lights, now 
light, now dark, now a sort of purple, fair hair 
and dark eyebrows, it is mervetlleux in a man, 
m a handsome man like that — deep blue 
eyes — ” 

“ We'U give his eyes and eyebrows a miss, 
if you don’t mind,” I interrupted “ They 
don’t interest me, particularly a*; I am so un 
like him Won’t you stop describing him and 
get on with the story? *' 

Again she shrugged 

“ Comme tu veux Ttt est jalour — toif " 
Then uith a laugh she continued 
" I met him at Monsch’s He sat at supper 
at a table close to mine 1 was young, too, 
then * T^nty_Jive 1 had lust opened a new 
173 
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house in a street at the back of the Gub dc 
Residentcs Estranjeros He had looked across 
at me often during: supper Near the end of 
supper I smiled at him 

" At once he got up and came o\er 

I sit here'*' he said uitli a quite 
chaniiing smile, and his \oice — ” 

“Do go on with the stor},” I interrupted 
again 

“He took tlie chair facing mine, and ue 
began to talk All the time his ejes were fixed 
on mine — such blue, blue eyes — and I stared 
back into them \Ve had some wine — he 
ordered it, champagne For an hour, quite, 
we stajed tliere talking, and looking hard at 
each other Each knew what the other wanted, 
but neither liked to be the first to speiik — don’t 
you find that is sometimes so? Figures vous, 

I — / felt Uvude' 

“ We met again next day, and the da> after, 
and the day after that If ever I loved any 
body in my life I loved that joung man with 
the fair hair and the dark eyebrows and the 
big, speaking, ^Uncelant blue eyes And I 
suppose it was because of that that I said 
nothing and that he said nothing But that 
strain could not last 

“ One night after supper he rime up to my 
rooms in the hotel Directly the door of the 
sitting room had closed and we were alone we 
fell into each other’s arms That moment I I 
shall never forget it As long as I live I shall 
never forget it I ’’ 
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She gulped down her cocktail and I ordered 
another. . 

Then suddenly her expression changed inc 
soft, almost sentimental look that had irv- 
creased in intensity in her eyes while^ she 
had been speaking, faded, and an evil— a 
horribly evil, I can see it still — look came into 
them. 

“ After that — soon after that, he _t ired of 
me. He knew nothing about me or why X was 
m^uenos Aires, but I had discovered from his 
talk that he knew all the worst parts of the 
city — and, inon Dteit, in Buenos Aires they are 
bad I That Paseo district, that Boca dis- 
trict. . . . 

“When 1 found that out I went mad, I 
think. My great passion, my love, whatever 
It was turned to the most intense hatred But 
he did not suspect it, he did not suspect any- 
thing, and when we met I was to him as usual. 
But I was going to be avenged 

“ I have many drugs, as you know — no, 1 
have told you I don’t deal in dope, and never 
have. But orfe drug I have. ... It is part 
yohimbin neclel, and with it are other drugs — 
three. They arc mixed in a curious way, Its 
effect — well, it is extraordinary. Few know 
about it, fortunately 

" One afternoon in Calle Bartolome-Mitre 
1 met— ^is young Englishman With him 
was a girl. I knevj bet. She was one of my 
own girls— my decojre. Of course in a public 
place like that the girl and I m ere strangers. 
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That was always understood. He introduced 

us. 4 

“That e\entng I visited the girl, saw her 
in pnvate. She, that girl, was niy rival in the 
affections of the Englishman to ^vhom I had 
given m) self. One of my own girls my rival 1 
It was unthinkable I Did the Englishman 
attract her, I asked? 

“ She smiled. His money attracted her, 
nothing else, she declared. And he had given 
her much money. He visited her at the house 
newl}' opened by me. That was farcical. Too 
stupid. But It was well In that house of 
my own it would be mere easy to carrj’-out 
my revenge. 

“ Secretly I gave her some of the drug She 
must let nobody see it, I impressed upon her. 
Nobody at all It is a strange drug, wonder- 
ful but terrible. There is nothing like it any- 
whereT'Tt increases passion almost to madness, 
sometimes quite to madne..s, A\hen you inject 
it in the arm or chest with a needle syringe. 
She was to inject it into him — first a little, next 
day more, and so it would go on. 

“ In the days which followed I watched the 
Englishman closely — we had dijeuner together 
each morning. Yes, the drug was acting, I 
could see that. His e^ es shone more than thej 
had done He was restless, nervous, and each 
morning got more so And all the while his 
thoughts were far from me. Whenever I 
spoke about the girl I had met him with in 
Calle Bartolome-Mitre he at once looked quite 
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different and became all attention, very much 
interested He would have liked to talk to me 
about her, tell me all about her, talk of nothing 
else all through dSjetmer, but he had sense to 
know I should be jealous past belief, and he 
had self restraint enough to talk of other 
things 

" And the action of the drug increased It 
was stirring his passion for her, already 
naturally so great, to the point where it would 
overcome him entirely and overwhelm the self- 
control still left to him 

“ That point was reached one evening when 
I was with him He was m my sitting room — 
I had induced him to come up with me and 
dine with me there — and the light m his eyes 
was now extraordinary His fingers twitched 
all the time and when he raised his glass he 
was so unsteady that he spilled some of his 
wine So absent minded too that he heard 
nothing that I said to him and answered all 
at random 

“ We had hardly finished dinner, when 
suddenly he sprang up 

“ ‘ I must go ’ he exclaimed in a voice that 
was feverish ' I must go at once * 

" ‘ But where^ ’ I asked ‘ Why? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh never mind why — damn you I ' 

“ Never before had he sworn at me 
” ‘ Some woman, I suppose^ ' I sneered 
“ He turned on me like a fury, and the look 
in his eyes made me step back from him 
“ ' Yes, It li a woman ! ’ he almost shouted 
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* It IS tlie girl jou met me with the girl >ou 
have juit spoken about — Hortense I don't 
know what has happened to me since I met her, 
but she has got me so that I can’t keep from 
her, can think only of her, day and night I see 
her in my imagination and my dreams there 
before me wanting me, wanting me and I — oh, 
I must go, I must go to her now or in a minute 
I shall be mad and theyil take me awa> to 
an asylum ' 

“ ‘ Messaline 1 Messaline 1 ' he suddenly 
cried out, clutching me tight, as if trying to 
cling to me to prevent being dragged away by 
some unseen force I was ternblj frightened 
at that moment I knew all about the drug 
but had not imagined it could be so potent as 
all tliat And in those moments I regretted — 
bitterly regr«tted what I had done, and I held 
him tight, suddenly hoping that I might be able 
to prevent his going to her while m that state 
for I knew wdl what the end would be if he 
did I no longer hated him then belie\e me 
I was no longer jealous — his terrible condition 
had killed the jealousy m me, and all I wanted 
now was to sa\ e him 

All at once he hit me a terrible blow in 
the face, and I reeled backward half stunned 
It was the blow of a madman Never m his 
normal state would he have hit any woman 
no matter how great the provocation — he was 
not that sort — ^he was a qenUlhoviinc if there 
ever was one and — * 

She stopped speaking and covered her face 
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with her hands and burst into an agon> of sobs 
During aU the lime I had known her I had 
never seen her betray a sign of weakness, and 
\ had thought her incapable of it, utterl y hard 
in that respect. We were alone in tETlounge. 
For the first time in my life I felt compassion, 

1 pitied her. So after all, in spite of her 
terrible life, there was some sort of soul in her 
Isomewhere. 

After some minutes she began to recover. 

“ Forp^y#*j«»..!’ she whispered, looking at me 
inded eyes. " It is stupid, 
ears. . . . And I thought I had 
•e never before told that story 
er. You must never repeat 
He. You promise? ” 
she was herself again, I felt 
: curiosity. 

if you would sooner not,” I 
■■ out'l should like to know what 

happened ” 

*' Ttensf I did not tell you? I did not end 
the story ^ Let me, then 

” After striking me he seized his hat and 
dashed out of the room, and I heard him run- 
ning away along the hotel corridor. That was 
the last I saw of him. 

" All night I did not sleep I tried to but 
could not. I could see him in the arms of 
Hortense — ^\vhichevcr way I looked in the 
dark, there he was still in Hortense’s embrace 
lYet, strangely, I still no longer felt jealous. 
• \ I felt only distressed, dreadfully repentant of 
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francs or two hundred francs would he all 
right but any odd change — ^four pounds and 
‘seven shillings for example — would be looked 
upon as disastrous a warning that something 
untoward must soon o\^rtake the recipient 
Messahne told me of these and a score more 
superstitions all equally childish and all con 
fined apparentlj, to the inmates of such places 
How and why the superstitions originated, she 
had no idea 
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"You yourself are not superstitious, I sup- 
pose?” I said to her when she had told me 
all this. 

“ Nobody can accuse me of being that,” she 
laughed. 

She paused. 

" A.nd yet," she said, " a curious thing 
happened some years ago m a house in Eng« 
land that I had bought the lease of. 1 got 
it cheap, because it was said to be haunted — it 
was a picturesque and delightful pre- 
Heformation manor on the outskirts of the 
town. 

" I had only six or eight girls there, and 
whether or not they had heard the absurd tale 
about its being haunted, I don't know. Any- 
how they, too, got into their heads the notion 
that the place v. as haunted, and there >vas one 
room that not one of them would go into at 
night. 

" And then when one of the girls dis- 
appeared, absolutely vanished most mysteri- 
ously (for no one could by any possibility have 
got out of the house without my know’ing it — 
I used to stay there a good deal myself), the 
conviction of the rest of them that there was 
something uncanny, supernatural about that 
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manor, increased And when, eight or ten 
months laicr, another girl disappeared in pre- 
asely tlic same way, 1 begin to feel that I 
should have to end by leaving the place 
"However, two >ears passed, and nothing 
more happened Then, just after Christmas, 
I and others were awakened in the middle of 
the night by a perfectly frightful scream I 
made sure that someone had been murdered, 
and I jumped out of bed and rushed along the 
passage and into one of the rooms, where I 
could hear loud moaning 

" The room was in darkness — there was no 
electric light in the house — but I had a lighted 
candle, and there on Uie bed I saw a girl 
writhing about and completel> beside herself 
— actually mad for the time I believe she was 
"When after awhile I had managed to 
soothe her, and she began to reco\er, she told 
me, clutching me tighdy all the while as I sat 
on the bed, that after being asleep for some 
time she had suddenly awakened, she didn’t 
know whv, and feeling nervous for some rea 
son or other, had put out her hand to reach 
the box of matches on the table beside the bed 
" And as she had done so a cold, damp hand 
had closed over hers tn the dark ' 

" Of course it was all nonsense, and she 
must have been dreaming had a bad night 
mare most likely Once before the same girl 
had sworn to me that in the stillness of the 
night she had heard a faint sound like a lot of 
dry sticks rattling down on to the floor some- 
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where in the house — somewhere near her 
room, she thought. She had only jii'it been 
able to hear the sound, she said, but was sure 
she had heard it. 

“ Well, alter that the girls all became im- 
possible to control. Some of them declared, 
even, that they would commit suicide if kept 
any longer in that house, so terrified were 
they 

" So I decided to give it up Before I had 
told them of my decision, however, the place 
caught fire — I am as certain as I am that I am 
sitting here that some of those wretches set it 
alight in order to be able to escape, because in 
less than a minute after the alarm had been 
given they were all out of their rooms, com- 
pletely dressed 

“ And now comes the curious sequel While 
we were all out in the grounds, watching the 
house bum — though built partly of stone, 
much of It was old timber, and the brigade had 
not arrived — a portion of one side of the house 
fell m with a crash Just after it had done so 
a room which nobody had known existed be- 
came revealed between thick stone w alls on the 
second floor In it were what looked like a 
pile of sacks, not empty sacks, and some hal- 
berds — those we could see distinctly in the 
glare of the flames — and then a lot of things 
that looked like plate of some kind, church 
plate I should imagine And after that came 
the most astonishing sight of all As the sacks 
caught fire, some of them dropped down on 
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to the stone floor of the room, and uc siw, 
quite clcnrly, sevcril portions of human skele 
tons, and on the floor a lot of nhite bones 
Tiicre were so many bones that they must ha\e 
been thoic of three or four people at least, and 
then all at once one of the bits of skeleton on 
the sacks fell to pieces and the bones went 
rattling down on the stone floor And do you 
know — that hidden room was actually on the 
other side of the partitioning stone wall of the 
room where thit girl who had had such a 
fright slept — I had wondered sometimes wh> 
m a hoas* built largcl> of timber that par 
ticular wall had been constructed of stone 

" \Vhat I ha^e always supposed is that the 
hidden room must have been a priest's hiding 
place in the days when the priests in this 
countr> were being pursued and persecuted 
and that it had a secret entrance which nobod} 
knew of Also that anybody accidentally 
coming upon the stone door and entering the 
room, suddenly found that the door he had 
entered b} had do'ied behind him of its own 
accord so that unless able to discov er the way 
to open It again he was entrapped Indeed 
nobody could have heard any cries for help 
through those walls of solid stone Can you 
think of a more plausible solution? But of 
course the talk of he house being haunted was, 
as I say ridiculous ” 

A point on vvhich she w as fond of dilating 
concerned the magnetism of some women the 
strange f^ct understood by nobody she said 
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that whereas many beautiful girls in all grades 
of tbe social scale malce no sex appeal at all to 
men, anj number of not merelj plain, but ugly 
women and girls exercise the most extraordin 
ary influence over men the moment the latter 
set eyes on them — and over some women too 
Is It unconscious magnetism is it some in 
explicable Lmd of personality , is it a natural 
affinity is it that certain women are born m 
sexual zones corresponding with those of cer 
tain men and other women, she would ask^ 
Then she would expound one of her theories 
declare she believed that living human beings 
exhaled some sort of sexual atmosphere, or 
invisible sexual electric fluid which in some 
bcmgs was many times stronger than in others 
To emphasize her contention she showed me 
vtomen some of her own women who were 
quite ugly and I am bound to say that I had 
to agree with her For those women did 
possess an incomprehensible indefinable power 
of attraction which had nothing whatever to 
do with any sort of physical charm The very 
expression in their eyes was alluring When 
they smiled the allurement increased tenfold 
I contrasted them in imagination with many of 
the lo\eI> women I had met, and as regarded 
SKcual allurement these plain featured and 
often mis shapcn creatures had it all their own 

way 

V , fncn of saence who will tell you 
I that even Inmghumnnbodi is siirroimded by 
\an aur^ ^nd that these auras are of vary ing" 
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(hues, and shades of hues They will go on to 
explain that, according to the hue or shade of 
the aura, the individual possesses this or that 
kind of temperament, and end by declaring that 
if only people would marry whose auras co- 
incided, all marriages would prove to be har- 
monious for ever Messaline had never heard 
of auras, but her theory of electric fimd came 
near the theory of aimas She said that among 
the ancient Greeks — and she was well versed in 
the historj' of andent Greece — the belief had 
prevailed that in ever>' human being there is a 
spirit, and that when two human beings fell 
hopelessly in love it meant that the spirit of 
each had passed into the other. \Vhat the 
actual cause of sex attraction is will no doubt 
one day be discovered and analyzed 
“ Money unlocks all doors and silences all 
tongues," w’as a favourite aphorism of hers 
She said that though we in England talked so 
much about Continental Mce, there w'as no 
form of Continental or other vice which was 
not discoverable in London or could not be 
indulged in in London, pro\ided that the 
searcher was prepared to pay. I had imapned 
that I knew ray way about London as well as 
most men of the world, but Messaline knew it 
ijetter. There was apparently not a doubtful 
[taunt of any description with which she was 
not acquainted, even if she had not herself 
actually visited them all I am not speaking 
now of the harmless night clubs of the 
'Nineties — the Alsatians in Oxford Street, the 
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Thaha m Great Chapel Street, the Gardenn in 
Leicester Square, the Waterloo in Waterloo 
Place, the bpoofenes in Maiden Lane, the 
Connthnn, ^^he^e the Sj^orts Club now stands, 
places m Baker Street and Osnaborough Street 
and Govkcr Street and a dozen more besides 
All places of that sort she had been to — but 
there were others And those others v. ere far 
from being harmless Some of the latter are 
m existence still, under diflcrent names and 
NMth new owners One point which she em 
phasized was that whereas in those dais mo'^t 
of the eiil houses were silinted m side streets 
and back streets of the West End, since the 
War the majority of the worst arc in fashion 
able thoroughfares where rents are ver> high 
Naturally the landlords or at any rate the 
superior landlords are blissfully ignorant of 
what IS happening for outwardlj the tenants 
are perfectly respectable people Some vears 
ago one of thc«:e nests of infamj was found 
existing undisturbed m one of the biggest 
mansions in Portland Place another in Ma> 
fair another m Maddox *^treet another close 
to Belgraie Square another within a few 
doors of a police station’ Messaline had an 
interest m one of them but as usual, she 
escaped detection 

When such places are raided there is gener 
ally a public outcry How came they to be 
there’ Why were they not suppressed 
before? Why were the police not informed 
about them or whj had they not discovered 
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them? Yet nobody is reall> to blame Anj 
man with mone\ enough can get the references 
he requires when he wants to rent a big house, 
as Messaline said He then signs the lease, 
moves into the house, lives there quietly and 
respectably for awhile, then begins gradually 
to turn it into the den he all along meant to 
make it The girls to reside there are brought 
in during the night, one or two at a tune, 
during a period which ma> extend over weeks 
Meanwhile he is all the time moving about 
amongst people of the class whom he intends 
eventuallj to entice to the house He whispers 
a word here, a word there to men whom he 
knows he can trust not to spread the news 
amongst people of the wrong sort, or amongst 
people who might talk indiscreetly and so 
betray his secret And being a shrewd judge 
of human nature, as all such men are, he rarely 
makes a mistake 

Some of the most extraordinary resorts for 
immorality, Messaline told me, are to be found 
in Chill and in Mexico They are located in 
tunnels underground, as in Pans but in all 
respects they are worse than the Pans under- 
ground haunts Some years ago the> were 
described in a volume published m, i think, 
Berlin, with the result that author and pub 
lisher w ere fined and all copies of the book were 
destroyed Such places are frequented more 
particularly by elderly voluptuaries willing to 
pa> extravagant fees for this "privilege” 
And indeed they must, or it \ ould not be 
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possible for the owners to go to the expense of 
making such dugouts If the Gov ernments are 
aware of the existence of these places, they 
remain supine and silent, while the authorities 
whose duty it is to expose haunts of vice 
neglect their dutj, probably intentionalK 
Other queer bagmos are the floating houses 
to be seen still on some of the g-eat’Tiver^'of 
South America though less often now than 
formerly Outwardl) the> resemble the or 
dinary floating theatres and could easily be 
nustaken for them Inside they are furnished 
upholstered and fitted up cxactlj like any w ell 
appointed house of lU fame The> are ow ned 
for the most part b> rich sotitencurs and they 
trav cl hundreds of miles up the n\ ers stopping 
at ever> point within casv reach of a village 
At one time the e floating houses were cagcrl> 
sought b> the coloured population who con 
sidercd them fair prev Conj>eqnentl> the men 
in charre of them went armed and many a 
bnttlc was wvged between coloured men and 
while for the pos^essi n of a floating house 
complete with all its occupants Realising the 
valu'* that white women possessed in the eyes 
of thc=c races md knowing ho v battles hid 
been fought to obtain such women certain 
super 'coundrels collected together white 
w omen on their ow n account com c\ M them in 
boils up the great rivers too and deUbcratelj 
sold them to men of colour ^\^^en this was 
d»«co\crel b) the lonafde b-olhcl owner« 
thc\ began to wage war on these pirates as 
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\\ell, and in some instances were attacked by 
tlie pirates and the coloured population simul 
taneousl> And this is not ancient history It 
all happened long after the emancipation of 
the slaves in the Southern States, where the 
same kind of traffic and warfare went on as 
in South America, when slavery had for years 
been abolished 

Trade in human souls and bodies I have 
called It When did the trade begin and when 
will it end’ Or will It ever end? There is no 
part of tlie world where it does not flourish 
to-day, though in the “ civilized ” countries, 
as I have said before, it flourishes more or less 
/unknown to a great body of the population 
In the Yosiwara of Tokio women are ^still 
confined in barred cages like thds^ oF immals 
in a Zoological Gardens and the crowds pass 
mg along the streets examine them critically 
as they might examine prize winning beasts 
make their selections, the selected victims 
being then summoned out of their cages 
and taken away for an hour or so, after 
which they are once more returned to their 
cages to attract fresh ‘ customers ” The 
Japanese souteneurs call this proceeding 

making love’ I 

I have zig zagged round the world three 
times and had ‘'een much that Messahne told 
me about before she spoke about it at all which 
was one reason why I believed stones of hers 
that might otherwise have seemed incredible 
She did not, however, speak about one form. of 
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y ... 

sexual impulse that is common in China, 
the sexual passion which is aroused in some 
Chinese by the infliction of pain, even by the 
spectacle of pain being inflicted. It is a form of 
lust almost peculiar to the Chinese as a nation, 

I though Messaline had told me that sadists in 
I plenty are to be found in civilized Europe. 
That, indeed, is probably the reason the 
Chinese are b y nature so cruel It is said by 
Europeans who have lived many years in 
China, and have closely studied the ways and 
customs of Its people, that the Chinese do not 
fe ^ phy sical pain as acutely as we^^ That' 
m^~of may’ not "be true, but their power of 
imagination is extraordinarily vivid I never 
actually witnessed any Chinese torture, but 
some of the tortures they practise were de- 
scribed to me in detail by Chinamen in China, 
and are too horrible to describe in print. The 
late Sir Robert Hart, whom I came to know 
intimately whilst in Pekin, and who then had 
lived over twenty years in the country, de- 
clared to me that Chinamen of the lower grade 
found it diflicult to excite sexual passion at all 
without the accompaniment of some sort of 
intense pain in the victim 
“ They have always been like that," I re- 
member his saying, “ and they always will be. 
It is their nature — in their blood. Missionaries 
and others do their best to train their prose- 
l>'tes to overcome the desire, stamp it out, but 
they succeed only in enabling some of them to 
curb it I myself have seen dreadful things 
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done to men, and to women, too, which I tried 
to put a stop to, but without success The 
women are not like that I consider that the 
women of China are far more cultured mtel 
lectually than the men — I don’t mean better 
educated, they are not. But the women’s feel 
mgs, their seuse^fjmmanity, is more highly 
devdoped than that or*thie'buIk of the male 
population, and I have travelled up and down 
China for jears and had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of seeing for myself and forming my 
own judgment” 
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A curious thing she told me was that the 
dread disease does not date back through many 
centuries. About four centuries ago it was 
unknown, like cancer and consumption, which 
most doctors \\ho have studied the history of 
those afflictions declare to ha%'e had their origin 
in comparatnely recent generations. Syphilis 
itself in the da3rs of superstition, religious and 
othenvise, was looked upon as a curse directly 
inflicted by the Almighty as a punishment for 
sin, a superstition wisely encouraged, because 
It served a good purpose “ If to day we could 
cure all patients suffering from syphilis," 
Alexander Weill wrote in a book entitled " The 
Laws and Mysteries of Love,” which Wessa- 
line possessed in its first edition, "to-morrow 
the same disease would return in a new form, 
for it would be re-created by the same irregu- 
larities that first led to its production . . . 
Every new infringement of natural laws w'ould 
again bring into being new incurable diseases 
w hich can be avoided only by tho'ie who have 
firmly resolved to observe these laws strictly 
. . Any kind of libertinism in sexual inter- 
course suffices by itself to give rise to disease ’’ 
From which, if his surmise be correct, a dis- 
ease, or diseases as terrible as the scourge of 
svphilis, but of which we know nothing, must 
have been pre\alent the world o\er from time 
immemorial — " infringement of natural laws ” 
and " libertinism m sexual intercourse ” hav- 
ing obtained probably almost since the begin- 
ning of time. 
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And while on this unpleasant subject, which 
I had no intention of broaching when I began 
this book (though Messaline often spoke about 
it), a few' more words may not come amiss, in 
view of the fact that the more y oung people are 
aware of the ghastly effects of syphilis the 
more careful they will be to avoid contracting 
it. 

It may be taken as an axiom that if all pros- 
titutes were healthy, venereal diseases would 
disappear — not that immunity from the dis- 
eases would justify indulgence in promiscuous 
association with women. This axiom does not 
fit Alexander Weill’s theory just quoted, but 
doctors are inclined to agree with it There 
are still many well-meaning but illogical folk 
who urge that knowledge of how to guard 
against the disease ought not to be imparted, 
for that such knowledge is an incentive to im- 
morality, those possessing it believing that 
they can \ndw\ge m sexual wumoraUty yet be 
free from all risk of infection Such people 
forget that ignorance of what to do may prove 
extraordinarily far reaching and affect many 
succeeding generations For, human nature 
being what it is, even persons habitually moral 
and leading dean lives may on occasion lapse, 
and if, having lapsed, they are ignorant of 
what steps to take when suddenly they become 
aware that something is amiss with them, re- 
sults most disastrous may follow, with over- 
whelming misery for their unborn children 
and their children’s children 
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The extent tonhich our fighting forces were 
depleted during the owing to the spread 
of this scourge, is well known, the evil being 
enormously aggra\ated owing to the pig 
headedness of tlie authorities — or some of 
them — in refusing to instruct our men in the 
precautions the} ought to take This striking 
lack of foresight, or want of common sense, 
was brought forcibly home to me in France 
In charge, for some months, of a rest camp at 
a base, through which units were constantly 
passing It was my duty to report the number 
of men m each unit who were found to be 
sufTcring from the disease Always the pro- 
portion of unfit was high, but one day a Cana 
dian unit came along which was one hundred 
per cent fit On inquiry I discovered that 
the Commanding Officer of that unit had 
paraded his men prior to their embarkation 
and himself carefully explained to them the 
steps they would be well advised to take to 
prevent all possibility of mfection And one 
and all had acted on his advice 

Another reason advanced for not allowing 
advice to be given on this most important sub 
ject IS that “ to encourage the acquisition of 
such knowledge would open the door to 
quackery, and the alleged cures or preventa 
lives might prove more harmful than the 
disease ” 

The} might, of course Ver} likely they 
would if the individual went for advice to any 
but a qualified physiaan But the argument 
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applies equally to any ailment treated by a 
quadc. The reply argument is that plenty of 
men suffering from, or believing themselves to 
have contracted the disease, are afraid or 
ashamed to reveal the fact to a doctor. Per- 
sonally, I don’t believe it, unless the potential 
patient is a fool. For assuredly nobody can 
suppose that a doctor is going to reveal any- 
thing that he may discover in a professional 
capacity, or anj thing that his patients may tell 
him in confidence 

Mcssaline had already described to me the 
signs and sj*mptoms of the disease, saying that 
e\erjbody ought to be familiar with them 
Later she brought me into the presence of men 
and women already afllicted with it in different 
stages What I learned from her proved most 
useful afterwards in connection %\ith a branch 
of my army w ork indirectly connected w ith the 
\\ork of the R A M C Indeed it was surpris- 
ing to hnd that many of the young students 
\%ho soon after the outbreak of war had joined 
that excellent corps were themselves wholly 
ignorant of the external *^igns, some of them 
did not know c\en at! the s>-mptoms ! 

After the rc\olution in Russia, when 
daughters and other relatives of the highest 
in that unfortunate land fiocked into Con- 
stantinople and Bucharest and Sofia and 
similar cities, hterallv staning and onlv too 
rcadv to jump at an\ sort of cmploj-mcnt that 
would enable them to h\e. the foul aailtures of 
the Traffic «aw ihcir chance, swooped doun in 
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their scores, secured for their own vile ends 
,many of Russia’s Joxeliest girls belonging to 
|tlic aristocrac) and the nobilitj Messaline 
w ent there too How could it ha\ e been other- 
wise? Was she not a master mind m the 
“ profession "? 

She told me about that piratical expedition 
— It was nothing less She showed me photo- 
graphs of sonic of the victims Hoiv they w ere 
draped, or undraped, I need not describe. 
There was something re\ citing in the thought 
that w cll bred v. omen, man> w ith long lines of 
distinguished forebears, who had been reared 
m luxury or at any rate in comfort, should 
through sheer misery and starvation ba\ e been 
literally forced into the life of shame Some 
had tried to be waitresses, domestic servant*, 
messengers, but how can any woman brought 
up in idleness and with no fcmowledge of an\ 
form of remunerative employment fill any post 
of any sort capabl) ’ One after another the} 
had been dismissed, even thrown out with in 
suit and abuse, so when suddenly they had 
offers of food and shelter from the agents of 
the Traffic, they were driven to accept the 
terms 

And the stones of their experiences I They 
seemed hardly credible in an age when Europe 
is supposed to be avilized Manj had been 
outraged Others had been flogged Some 
had been tortured All had been subjected to 
the grossest indignities b} the scum of St 
Petersburg and of Moscow Ever} thing they 
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had owned in the world had been forcibly taken 
from them One woman, little more than a 
girl, cousin of a Grand Duke who had been 
shot dead before her eyes, had actually out- 
witted her persecutors up to a point. On their 
breaking into her house while she was in bed 
she had, while they were trying to force open 
the door of her room, pulled out of her night- 
dress the ribbon which encircled the neck of it 
and threaded in its place her row of valuable 
pearls. The rabble had ransacked her room, 
stolen everything, stripped her naked, but the 
idea had not occurred to them to examine her 
nightdress, so that she had escaped with the 
J pearls. Eventually, in Constantinople, she had 
[ been compelled to sell them to avoid starvation 
* The demand for such women was pro 
digious; it exceeded the supply Consequently 
the vultures of the Traffic charged extortionate 
prices, knowing that they would readily be paid 
J by the rich voluptuaries amongst their clten- 
t^le Some of these Russian girls were brought 
f to England Others were sent to India and 
V Egyp^ and South America In Cairo, by an 
amazing coincidence, a rich young man from 
^Moscow, who had been living in Egypt for 
several years, was told of an exceptionally 
lovely Russian girl just imported, and in- 
formed that on payment of a certain sum she 
would be brought to him When she was 
brought in heiound himself face to face with 
his.own niece 1 He at once paid a large sum 
for her liberation, bought a house for hfer, and 
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virtually adopted her without asking anything 
in return. 

Messaline thought that quixotic. With her 
debased opinion of mankind she could not, she 
said, comprehend how anybody could be si bete. 
The word chivalry did cot occur in her diction- 
iry. The uncle had paid for the girl, surdy 
be had the right to do what he pleased with 
ler, and, though his blood relation, she would 
lavc had no right whatever to resist him or to 
:omplain. That was Messaline's idea of 
iquity, the outcome of her life and associa- 
Jons and surroundings. 

It is generally admitted that when a man of 
jood family and education and high intelli- 
gence comes down in the world and becomes 
I crook, he usually becomes a super-crook. So, 
jrobably, it is with women. In the 'Nineties 
here were several Honbles.” among the 
vomen of the town (London), and always they 
vere worse in every way than their more 
mmble (by birth) sisters. Thus some of the 
Russian ladies of breeding who through the 
:urse of the revolution had come on evil days, 
tctually joined the ranks of the madames and 
n that role succeeded amazingly. Gifted with 
I charm of manner and knowing how to talk 
n order to gain the confidence of girls of their 
)wn social standing, they had little difficulty in 
lecoying victims and literally selling them to 
nen who sought such girls One Russian 
vroman of this description had the effrontery to 
.ring half-a-dozen girls, who before the 
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revolution liad been friend*! of her o" n family, ^ 
over to England and "ia them up m a house of / 
accommodation in the neighbourhood of Baber j 
Street Among the patrons of this house were 
two brothers, sons of an English counlr> 
gentleman living in the midlands Happening 
to know tlic Russian language, they discovered 
from one of the girls exactly what had hap 
pened, and how’ their compatriot had deceived 
the SIX of them Thereupon the brothers, 
whose father was a man of importance and 
influence, set to work to right the vvrong that ' 
had been done, and eventually the six were 
released, supplied with funds, and eventual!) 
restored to their relations, then settled in 
Belgium 

"Have vou ever met ?*’ Mcssalmc 
«aid to me one da\ , naming a woman then well 
known in London and Pans Socictv 
I told her that I had 

" And )ou know much about her? ” she went 
on, with a queer look 

I said I knew all about her 
" Ah," she laughed 

The woman referred to was at that time 
secretly notonous, if 'ueb a phrase can he 
used She owned a big flat m the neighbour- 
hood of Mayfair, to which only a particular 
section of Society w as invited Outw ardly her 
well-arranged receptions were like mam 
similar entertainments, but inwardly thej were 
wholly different None of the guests had any 
morals to speak of, and all knew why they 
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were invited It was not out of mere Iiospi 
taJity Probabl} it was not out of hospitabt) 
at all, but soIcl> for commeraal gam 
For any guest, of either sex, asking to be 
introduced to any other guest, meant ^at the 
hostess would cventuall> receue, from one 
party, if not from both, a substantial cheque 
m return for the introduction The fact of 
being introduced, or being willing to be intro 
duced, to this or that guest, implied that both 
guests were “willing'* Yet the greatest 
decorum was obser\ed at these receptions, 
there was nothing common, nothing migar 
about them, jou never heard a coarse word or 
even a doubtful jest, never saw a meaning 
glance exchanged No stranger could ever 
have imigined, h'\d he not been told, that in 
troductions were effected there for the sole 
purpose of immoral relationships later 
The hostess was a woman of good birth — 
she IS dead now — ^and received ever>'where 
True, people outside the magic arcle some- 
times wondered how she came to be so well off 
for when her husband had died he had not left 
a large fortune But the> never bothered their 
heads much about it Perhaps some rich friend 
“looked after her,” for she was known not to 
be particular in regard to her acquaintance- 
ships If so that was nobody’s concern but 
her own She had money, plenty of it, and 
she spent it lav ishl> That was the main thing 
It always is 
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Sometimes Messaline would talk of tlie days 
when Tasker and I had come upon her in 
different parts of the world. She had liked 
Tasker; possibly she had liked his fortune 
better, though none of it had ever come her 
way, for he detested her. On one occasion she 
recalled a gruesome incident in Paris. 

Tasker had lived for sensation and excite- 
ment, and, on hearing that an anarchist named 
Emile Henri was to be guillotined, had insisted 
that he and I must attend the execution, as he 
said he had never seen one and that the spec- 
tacle would therefore be a novelty in the way 
of sensation. 

Messaline was with us — we were having an 
opiritif in the Hotel Continental — and at once 
declared that she wanted to see it too. She 
would come with us. 

“ You’ll do nothing of the sort,” Tasker 
replied. 

But when Messalme decided to do a thing 
she almost invariably did it, and this proved 
to be no exception. 

How to get permission to be present at the 
execution was the first problem. Tasker set 
to work to find out. 

** Oh, but assur^ment/* he was told, “ for a 
205 
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moiisteur of moitstettr's high rank fthe high 
rank” of being m receipt of ncari\ £1000 a 
^\eck] It can easily be arranged The ordin 
ar>, the common public, ah, a ats non par 
exempUl 

Then ^fadame chipped in We must do the 
thing properly, thoroughly We must first of 
all ^^slt the condemned man in his cell That 
proposal, however, was instantly \etoed by the 
indi\ idual w e w ere consulting Ces messiturs 
— %es, they might visit bun But a woman — 
ah non, that could not be. E\en Messalinc 
with her wonderful gift of argument and 
power of persuasion and her willingness to 
pay handsomely for the *' pmulege ' failed 
to get round him She beheved, as I ha^e 
said already, that money could accomplish 
anything It was not able to accomplish 
that 

The streaks of dawn were pierang the dark 
and hea\’y clouds as Ti«;ker’s electncalK lit 
brougham sped along the shj^ery cobble- 
ston^ ‘Streets — this was before the days of 
cars I had many times mixed in cosmopolitan 
and strange crowds but ne\er before had I 
found myself surrounded by such an oddly 
a«corted mob as had as‘5embled that morning 
m Place la Roquette. Outlined a hundred 
\'ards from the fi\e foot barricade of stout 
timber erected to keep spectators at a distance 
the scaffold w ith its tall guillotine could be dis 
tinctK «een nsing out of the grev mist The 
cot mile of the capital was there in its thous 
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ands reminiscent of the Reipn of Terror 
scenes that one had read about There were, 
too types of humanity so remarkable that I 
have never quite foi^tten them 
Some were villainous looking enough 
Women were there m plenty — English, Bel 
gian, French of course, Portuguese, German, 
women of many other nations, some apparently 
well to do bourgeoisie some sensation seekers 
purely and lovers of the sinister and the mor 
bid while many, half hidden in wraps and furs, 
with the morning light revealing what the 
artificial lights of night had hidden bore the 
impress of their calling stamped on their ev ery 
feature 

The hTov.gham had gone hack to the hotel 
but Messaline was with us still For awhile 
w e continued to mix with the unsavoury throng 
refreshing Itself with absinthe m a cabaret 
near by Presently our pilot a plain clothes 
police lepTesentative came along and asked li 
the deux messxeux would not be * so good as 
to come with him — ^but not Madame ' So 
Madame found another escort and said she 
would watch from the barrier 

When \se entered the cell with Monsieur 
Brun who then was Governor of the jail one 
or two journalists and a couple of officials the 
prisoner was still asleep curled up on his 
paillasse The Governor shook the patUasse 
gently and the man gradually awoke Then 
he sat up 

“ Emile Henn ' Monsieur Brun said m 
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mthcf a /a!tcrin/j’ voice, “ 3 our hour has come 
— be brave ” 

Witliout speakinpr, the man looked round at 
tis all — I can see his scared expression stIU. 
Then he got up and began to dress. He was 
ofFered some rum, which he refused. Then 
someone ofFered him a cigarette, but he pushed 
it away. Asked if he would like to see the 
Chaplain, he shook his head and frowmed 
As the prison dock struck four, the great 
gates opening on to the barricaded square 
s\vung back, and eight of us, induding Diebler, 
the executioner, passed solemnly under the 
broad stone arch on our way to the scaffold, 
round which a dozen or so journalists were 
alread3' assembled 

It was then da} light, and the serried mass 
of white faces topping the stout timber barri- 
c.ade was in marked contrast to the sombre 
surroundings and the grey background 
The final preparations were completed in a 
few moments. 

Then Diebler turned to the Governor : 

“ All is ready,” he said. 

With a swift motion of the hand. Monsieur 
Brun signalled to Henri to ad\’ance As he did 
so some half hearted cheering as well as boo- 
ing arose from the distant crowd It struck 
me that at that supreme moment the Governor 
looked even more ghastly than the criminal 
At the plank ready to receive him the con- 
demned man stopped abruptly 

” Courage, camaradesl*’ he tried to cail out. 
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ing out of some open windows on to the morn- 
ing air, and a moment afterwards we passed 
a still brilliantly illuminated mansion w’here 
the forms of couples dancing could be seen 
silhouetted on the blinds. 

“ Lady Blank^s carnage ! an English 
lackey, resplendent m powdered head, and 
plush, and silken hose, bellowed down the line 
of carriages, as oiir humble vehicle rattled 
past. “ Lady Blank's carriage I ” 

“Whose house is that?” Tasker inquired 
of our driver. 

" Monsieur le Baron d’A I's,” came the 

reply. “ You see that fellow, Monsieur^ ” in- 
dicating the lackey. He jerked his thumb o% er 
his shoulder in the direction from which we 
had come. “ He w as like that some > ears ago,” 
he added w ith a shrug. 

“ You mean Emilc Henri was a footman? ” 
Tasker asked in French 

The driver nodded Then, showing his pro- 
file, he raised his elbow to indicate the act of 
drinking. 

“ They dismissed him for that, pattvre bete/' 
he said 

“ And he became an anarchist’ ” 

“ He was half an anarchist before. He 
always was mad ” 

In Rue Ste Anne some women v. ith tousled 
yellow hair were peeping out between their 
blinds. Our driver noticed them and again 
became communicative. 

“ He took to that afterwards,” he said. Jerk- 
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his ihumli n'? lie hid done before, in the 
direction of the windows 
“ Took to ” 

" d’amaur/* he replied 

I glanced at Mcs«ihne who Ind now more 
or less recovered She was scowling up at the 
driver malevolently 

Noticing her expression, he screwed himself 
round on his box seat and began to lash his 
horse That infuriated her — she was fond of 
and kind to all animals — and jumping up she 
hit him a blow on the head with her umbrella, 
breaking the umbrella in two He burst out 
laughing and let off a vollev of French oiths 
“Quite a moral storj,” Tasker said as he 
lit a cigarette and drew the collar of hi« over- 
coat more closcl> round his throat “ First a 
good billet and a good wage then drink, then 
infanvN, then crime, and last of all — the 
guillotine,'’ 

Messahne who was exceptionally highly 
strung did not for mmy da>s entirely get o\er 
the shock the spectacle of thit execution had 
given her What would have happened had 
she been within a few feet of the guillotine, as 
w e had been, is impossible to say I have been 
told by an eminent physician that women of 
that temperament have on more than one occa- 
sion been rendered insane through witnessing 
some terrible scene 

She was at that time m her early youth as 
we all were, and had been engaged in her 
dreadful occupation only a few years We 
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did not then know that she was engaged in it, 
or in any form of business, and were pu 2 zlcd 
to know exactly what she did with her time, 
for that she was no ordinary, time-wasting and 
leisure seeking woman was obvious to both of 
us So one day I ■ventured to ask her if she 
had any occupation in life Her expression as 
she replied I shall never forget. It combined 
amusement, compassion, contempt, but most of 
all her look was evil She bad never looked 
quite like that before 

*‘What IS my occupation?" she laughed- 
“ In what way do I get all the money you see 
me spending, >ou mcan^ But what should I 
have to earn money for when I have alread) 
plenty, as you must see’ " 

“ Because you don’t look hke the stupid 
women who never use their brains," Tasker 
cut m quickJv " And as you use your brains 
you probably have some sort of private interest 
or hobby, and that most likely means that you 
are earning money — a lot of money I should 
imagine, though I can’t imagine how " 

She watched him narrowly for several 
moments, her eyes half closed 

Joseph, jou are a very intelligent young 
man ’’ she answered at last “ You biv e what 
I call the instinct, the vision And you are 
nght I do cam money, much money But I 
like jou I hke you both so you shill never 
discover how I make it — never You under- 
stand? So never ask me agaui " 

She bad spoken very «enonsly If ever she 
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felt a twinge of remorse for the career she ^ as 
pursuing I believe she felt it at that moment 
Of course we never did ask her again, or 
broach the subject in any way It was not until 
the following year that, by accident, we dis 
covered the truth 

We discovered it partly on account of the 
dreadful looking men who used to call to see 
her I have never seen men quite like them, 
and I cannot describe them It is said that you 
can tell a man’s calling or profession by his 
face, and since I have seen male procurers I 
know that such men, at any rate can be identi 
fied by their faces, their loose, unpleasant lips, 
their peculiar e>cs their shifty glance the 
brutal hard look that comes over them from 
time to time while they talk And so in an 
hotel in Sacramento one day I inquired of the 
bell boy ^sho brought ice water to my room, 
and whom I had tipped generously more than 
once who those men were who had called in 
the afternoon and a^ked to see — I mentioned 
the name by which wc then knew Messalme 
He “ sure didn’t know of cour*:c But the 
\^a^ he ‘;aul it convinced me that he did kaiow 
''O I locked the door ga\ c him fu c dollars and 
told him he would not be let out until he had 
told me what he knew about those men 

At first he tried bliifT but gave it up when 
promised another five dollars if he would tell 
the truth and promised that nothing he might 
sav would he reprate 1 to anvbodv 

"Thci arc nen v/ho get women for the 
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joints/’ he said bluntly, ” and that woman helps 
them They all work together ” 

This came as a sho^ I had suspected 
Mc‘5saline of being engaged in some sort of 
illegal, possibl> c\ en criminal, traffic, the traffic 
in forbidden drugs, for instance, but that 
The lad gave me particulars He told me of 
various places in the city where these people 
met He knew a lot about Messaline, and told 
It all to me As I have said, I w as young then, 
and It ga\ e me a nasty jar to think I had been 
associating on terms of intimacy — it was 
practically friendship — with such a creature 
Yet she could not then have been more than 
four and twent> Since those days I, hl^e 
many others, have become inured to associat 
mg with men and women of all sorts, and most 
of us, I think, find such assoaation instructive. 

And here I will digress for a few moments, 
to touch upon a matter which will be of interest 
to some At the Jesuit ‘school where I was 
educated the boys were intentionally kept in 
complete ignorance of much on whiA I h'^^e 
long since realized we ought on the contrary, 
to have been enlightened If we ever spoke 
of w omen — I don't mean what are called “ bad 
women ” but any woman at all excepting our 
own close relatives — and a prefect overheard 
us, we were peremptorily told to change the 
subject Any reference to anything feminine 
was disapproved of, any joke or jest or anec 
dote bearing in any way or even indirectly 
upon the opposite sex would evoke a frown 
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In my class was a jolly little round-faced 
boy who could at that lime speak only a few 
words of English, and, as I happened to be 
able to talk French fluently, we were together 
a good deal. We called him “ Jimmy,” because 
his name was Jaime — he was the son of Don 
Carlos. Jimmy possessed, even at that age, 
thirteen or fourteen, a keen sense of humour, 
and had some funny stories — at least we 
thought them funny then — in which the female 
element figured rather conspicuously. 

0\erheard one day loosing off some of these 
piquant narratives, he was taken to the pre- 
fect’s room and soundly flogged, which in his 
case was a far more serious affair than it 
would have been in ours, because, being Don 
Carlos's son, his peccadilloes were usually 
overlooked After that the whole school was 
summoned into the big study, and for quite a 
long time we were lectured on the iniquity of 
sudi talk, and incidentally warned against the 
whole of the female tribe as though they were 
a race of lepers I 

Of course it was all done with the best in- 
tention in the world, but it was quite wrong. 
This warning, and the general atmosphere of 
mystery which seemed to surround women, 
stirred our curiosity, made us keener than ever 
to find out what all the secrecy meant. And, 
as a natural result, many boys on leaving that 
school knowing nothing of certain subjects on 
which they ought to have been enlightened, 
proceeded ho make discoveries for themselves 
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in the worst possible way. For most of them 
went direct from school to one or other of the 
army crammers of that period, where the 
atmosphere was the exact opposite of the 
atmosphere they had been brought up in. 

I am assured that all that has been changed, 
and that to-day intelligent instruction is given 
in those schools, so that when the boys leave 
they are fully alive to all the pitfalls which 
await them if they knock about tlie world. 
Also I am told that women and girls may be 
and are talked about quite openly and without 
incurring the displeasure of the priests in 
charge. So presumably all is now well. 



Chapter the T\vENTy first 


Messaline, as was perhaps natural, detested 
the priesthood of every creed, but in particular 
the Jesuits Why tiie Jesuits should have been 
so especially obnox-jous to her I had not been 
able to discover The adjectives she would 
apply to them if the word were ever mentioned 
were awful, and, annoyed at the violence 
of her invectives, 1 one day rounded on 
her 

“What haNe the Jesuits ever done to you 
that you should hate them so frightfully? ” I 
asked I hoped, too, that in the heat of her 
fury she might ret cal htr secret But she was 
too wary to do that 

“ It IS not vfhat they have done,” she re- 
torted, “ It IS what they wanted and tried to do 
that time in Buenos Aires, when that young 
man was found dead in that house I told you 
about ” 

She got up out of her chair and came 
close up to me Her eyes had again the 
half mad expression I had seen m them once 
before. 

“ If the Jesuits had succeeded m doing what 
thev wanted and tried to do, to daj I should be 
m m\ gra\c 1 ” she literally hissed 

The thought flashed m upon me— “ That 
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might be a good thiog for e\cr>b<:>d>/’ but I 
did not say it And I did not succeed in getting 
her to sa> what those dreadful Jesuits really 
had done. She probably deserved it, any 
way 

She had told me about the distnct in San 
Francisco known as the Tenderloin and once 
when in that city with Tasker I suggested to 
him that we might visit iL He slnays liked 
seeing places of that sort in different parts of 
the world 

It IS a quarter where a number of short, 
straight streets run parallel The houses in 
those streets are all small, and much alike Only 
after dark does the Tenderloin become busy 
Then every house is Jit inside, and in each, 
behind Venetian shutter*! — there are no blinds 
— sits a woman In some of the houses two 
women sit together 

They are all more or less good to look upon 
All types are there — dark, fair, brunette slim, 
buxom tall, short Every nation is repre- 
sented, apparently There are women of all 
colours And each street has its fixed tariff 
In the first we entered that night the tariff was 
a dollar — the lowest rate of any We chatted 
with the dollar women sad-eyed most of them 
pathetically anxious we should know that their 
tariff had not always been a dollar Oh no 
indeed not One woman told uc her price had 
once been twenty dollars She was so proud 
of ftiat! For years she assured us no man 
would ha%e dared to come near her with less 
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than U\cnt> dollar^ in his pocket With self- 
satisfaction another described the comfort she 
had h\cd in for several jcars in the fifteen 
dollars street 

“ And how are thinRS now with you? ” wc 
asked her. 

She gave a bitter little laugh, and ex- 
plained 

“Take this,'* Tasker said as we got up to 
go, and he pushed some bills into her hand 
"But mind — noUiing must be said to an>- 
bodv ” 

She could not bche\ c her c\ cs at first Then 
she actually began to cry Snatching his hand, 
she kissed it 
“ That IS the very 
man ha« — ” 

She did not finish tl^en her degradation 
had not wholly killed in her the sense of 
gratitude 

We went into other streets after that. In 
each the tarifl was higher than in the last 
And as the tariffs rose, so did the charms of 
the tenants of the lit up little houses become 
more alluring, their surroundings richer and 
more garish And such is human nature, in 
each street the inmates of the houses spoke 
contemptuous!) of their sisters in the cheaper 
streets It did not occur to them, apparently, 
that one dav thej, too, would most likely 
occupMng the cheaper houses, possibly even 
the dollar houses 

If hTessalme spoke the truth, many more 
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pirls disappear cverj' year than the public ever 
hears al)out or even suspects. This applies to 
all European countries. The daughter of a 
well-known man vanishcs,*and there is a hue 
and cry, of course. Immense publicity was 
given to the disappearance in England of a 
writer of popular novels lastj'car, who cv^tu- 
ally was discovered. But the majority of the 
girls who go out for a walk one day and are 
never heard of again belong to a class in which 
the public is usually not interested, so nobody 
troubles much about them. 

Even in carefully safeguarded England the 
number of girls spirited away is not small, for, 
in spite of all the precautions taken, the 
traffickers manage to carry on their trade here 
at a profit Time and again an attractive- 
looking maidservant arriving alone from the 
country at any big railway terminus in any big 
city will find herself being asked by some 
benevolent-looking elderly female if she has 
missed her friends or if there is anything she 
can do for her. And if the girl is so unso- 
phisticated as to welcome the stranger’s offer 
of assistance she runs a grave risk of getting 
into serious trouble. The same remark applies 
to a girl travelling in a railway carriage with 
only one other occupant if that occupant, male 
or female, gets into conversation with her and 
becomes unduly friendly. There are even 
ghouls who keep a sharp look-out at railway 
stations for girls who arc travelling alone, but 
fortunately most modem girls of education 
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have intelligence enough to be able to look 
after themselves These statements may cv oke 
the remark, “ We have heard all that before.” 
But often what has been " heard before ” is 
forgotten or not heeded Witness the repeated 
success of the confidence tridc, which assuredly 
everybody has heard about and so might be 
expected to be proof against 

A that has lately been adopted in the 
West End of London, I am told w'ith consider- 
able success, consists in dropping a glove on 
the pavement in a street like Grafton Street or 
Dover Street, rather late at night, the owmer 
of the glove then seating herself in a stationary 
taxi beside the kerb, with the door open Any 
man coming along sees the glove, naturally 
supposes that the lady in the taxi has dropped 
it accidentally, so picks it up and hands it to 
her. While he is handing it she peers at him, 
deddes if he looks “ likely ” — t r , a man likely 
to pay her what she w'ants — and, if he does, 
suggests with an alluring smile, after thanking 
him, that he should get m 
The telephone call ruse, too, some of these 
women are finding effective Miss A has heard 
that Mr B is well off and that he has a 
penchant for ladies of rather easy wtue. One 
day when he answ’crs his telephone a charming 
voice inquires— Is that you, darling? ” 
Naturally he is intrigued, and replies that he 
d«s not know whidi darling ‘^he means or 
whether he is speaking to the right *‘ darling ” 
or something facetious of that sort He hears 
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her laugh then she says something tint amuses 
him and soon they arc hav ing quite a fncndlj 
little chat Before they ring ofT it has been 
arranged that they shall meet — and ^'lth that 
she has him hooked We men are very soit 
things in a case of that sort 

Messahne had not mentioned Isodorc’s 
name since she had (old me about him v-hen 
relating tlie storj of the beginning of her 
career at the castle in the forest and about two 
jears ago I questioned her concerning him 
thinking tliat probably he had died She did 
not answer at once. 

" He has gone out of my life ’ she said at 
last sadly ' He wa< like ^e rest of jou men 
—a clever har I don't blame him for haiing 
left me. I blame only myself for having been 
fool enough to be!ie\e his plausible lies He 
tired of me of coarse Arc there any men rn 
the world who don’t tire of one woman 
married or unmarried? He was really fond 
of me once — devoted to me — actuan> loved me 
I believe ' 

Again she was silent for awhile 

“111 tell you the story ' she went on 
suddenly " We were partners in this Traffic, 
as you know — partners too in the other wa> 
About eighteen months after the death of 
Countess X a very beautiful girl came to us 
She arrived at the castle one night with others 
I went with Isodore to see what they looked 
like as we usually did and I noticed the 6rst 
glance he gave her It was not his ordinary, 
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indifferent, cold look of inspection and cun 
osity It w as quite a different look, and on the 
instant 1 knew how he felt about her Next 
day he told me — made some pretext or other — 
that he must see her alone He saw her alone 
that day, and the next, and for many days 
aften\ards He saw her at night, too And 
during those dajs I could actually feel his 
fondness for me dying, dying quickly He 
grew more and more infatuated with the girl, 
and when he told me that he meant to conduct 
her personally to some roan or other who, he 
said, would most likely pay a large sum for 
her, I knew it was all over tliat he had no 
purchaser in view, that he himself was going 
to live with her, had transferred his affection 
from me to her I ought to have told him I 
knew but I didn’t I ought to have been mad 
with jealousy, but I wasn’t Why I wasn’t I 
can’t imagine I think I must have been too 
utterly disillusioned and mistTable to care 
one way or the other And from that day 
I have hated your sex with an even greater 
hatred ” 

“ And when did you sec him again ” I 
asked 

" I never saw him again I have not seen 
him from that day to this, and I never shall 
He may be dead I have no idea ” 

“Have you dissohed the partnership’” 

“ It was only a verbal contract of course 
You can’t put things like that in writing Yes, 
we dissolved it He wrote me one letter and 
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I answered it That %%as all I remained in 
possession of the castle until the war broke 
out ” 

Isodore all those years ago, and then the 
young: man in Buenos Aires I wondered if 
those had really been the only two men whom 
the whole of her life had touched her heart 
Her passion had spent itself on others, I knew 
but passion and love are so wide apart though 
so often confounded The more I came to 
know her character, the more complex it 
seemed Mental specialists tell me they have 
women not unlike her among their patients — 
sex mad women who in se\eral other respects 
too, are abnormal, yet hive wonderful mteJh 
gence and a quite uncanny knowledge of the 
inmost thoughts of those of their fellow 
creatures with whom they come m contact 
Such women too like Messahne, cannot dts 
tmguish between right and wrong, are wholI> 
devoid of what is called conscience 

I hardly like to broach the subject of a cer 
tain operation on which Messaline had much 
to say At rare intervals women die when 
undergoing it and then the cases are reported 
in the newspapers and the ill starred doctor, if 
proved guilty is sent to jail But operations of 
Shat nature she said are being secretly per 
formed almost daily in every country in 
Europe chiefly among the rich as the poor 
cannot afford to pay the fees demanded by the 
operators ^vho know the risk they run of the 
truth leaking out The heaviest penalties are 
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inflicted here in England In some of the Con 
tinental countries a fine meets the case, and n 
qualified practitioner is not necessarily struck 
off the medical registers She, of course was 
of opinion that no penalty of an> kind ought to 
be imposed Again she atta^ed what she 
called ‘ the conventions ” 

“You hypocritical people,” she said, “not 
content with hounding out of your ‘ respect 
able ’ family circles any poor wretch of a girl 
who is so unfortunate as to allow herself to 
become cucoiUe, must need bring the law 
crashing down upon the man or woman to 
whom she turns in her mental agony to S'i%c 
herself from life long shame With all your 
boasted lo\c of your fellow creatures you have 
no consideration no chanty no compassion 
Those among you who manage to a\oid the 
pitfalls (often you onlv yust asoid them and 
through no effort of your own but because you 
accidentally walk to right or left of them) 
delight in \ilifying any woman who is less 
fortunate and m teanng her character to 
shreds It di'^gusts me It ought to disgust 
any man or woman who professes to be a just 
and right thinking person — not that I pretend 
to lie cither in mn«t < thcr respects T am con 
Mnccd that in generations to come all your 
rules of good con luct as sou call them will be 
overihrowm and honest thinking will take their 
t hec 

It used to be ^aid that the late ‘^ir George 
Lew it knew more of the skeletons in the cun. 

T ^ 
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boards of the Great in this country (and by the 
Great I mean all the ncli community, for to-day 
Money is Greatness) than anybody else living 
Messaline knew as much and probably more 
about the skeletons of the Great the world 
over. WTiat a book she could have written I 
But who would have dared to publish it? 
We were talking one day of the people who 
voluntanly disappear, in the sense that they 
leave home without leaving any address and 
after having given instructions that no ques- 
tions as to their possible whereabouts are to 
be answered 

One man whose name is a household word 
to-day (I dare not even bmt at his profession, 
for the arm of tlie law of libel is long) dis- 
appears periodically for a month or two months 
at a time Not even his most intimate friends 
know where he goes or what becomes of 
him They believe that he goes abroad on 
some mission or other connected with hrs 
work. 

“ What a man 1 ” Messaline said " At 
home — so demure, so quiet, so deeply re- 
spected, tout ce qti'tl y a de plus respectable* 
Yet when he comes to me — ah, vwn Dteu * He 
is a beast, an animal He is lil.e a mad 
creature. He w’ants e\ciything — e\erything 
And I find it for him because he pa}'S me all 
T ask But it is horrible He should be in a 
mad asylum during those weeks, not at large at 
all Then suddenly he recovers his senses 
He becomes calm and gra\e again It is hke 
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a {H'eat fire that has burnt itself out He 
returns home looking perhaps n little peculiar 
about the eyes but otherwise as he always 
looked Nobody at his home or among his 
friends knows Nobody suspects What a 
strange thing this human nature is 1 ” 



Chapter the T\\'ent\’-secont) 


She told me of others, who act in the same 
way; of others who act difTercnUy when these 
attars of insanitv — for it must be a form of 
temporary insanity — take hold of them. 
Another case she mentioned was of an elderly 
man who lives in a country town in England 
He worked hard until the age of fifty. He is 
a devout churchman, apparent!), does mu^ 
good in his town, ts actncly interested in phil- 
anthropic schemes, and temperate in all his 
habits Soon after he had retired from busi- 
ness he took to going to London about twice a 
year and remaining tlicrc about three w'ceks, 
and this he does still On his arrival he en- 
gages a room in a small hotel in the West 
Central area, at which hotel he is now well 
known, though known there under an a'isumed 
name. He deposits with the manager a 6xed 
sum of money that he has brought with him, 
and the manager knows that when that money 
has been exhausted in payment of his strange 
visitor’s board and lodging it will be time for 
him to notify the visitor, who will then go home 
to the country again. 

While he is resident in the hotel, however, 
the visitor remains in bed in a condition of 
hopeless intoxication He changes his drink 
228 
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from time to time— for some days it will be 
wb-i&ky » then for some days port, or marsala , 
then champagne, sometimes even beer He 
never becomes ill He is never attacked with 
delirium tremens He lies there like a log, 
completely inert, sodden with drink On the 
day before the date when his money will all 
ha\e been expended the hotel manager stops 
supplying him with drink, and by the follow 
ing morning the man is sober again and 
apparently quite well 

There are professional money lenders who 
add a sort of side line to their legitimate 
business by virtually selling the honour of 
some of their clients to the highest bidder 
Messaline told me of several, whose methods 
of procedure are identical 
A well to-do woman borrows from one of 
them in the ordinary way She renews the 
bill, and in due course renews it again, or 
borrows a further sum on flimsy security 
Meimvhile the lender has discovered that she 
is daily and nightly playing cards for high 
stakes which she cannot afford, or gambling 
heavily also that among her friends are 
several men of the usual type who are greatly 
attracted by her Finally unable to repay the 
loans, she comes to the money lender to ask 
what can be done to plead with him, to all 
intents she throws herself on his mercy 
Then it is that the man begins to operate 
He talks to her quite nicely, explaining how 
ever, that he cannot under any arcumstances 
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allow the loans to stand over iong'er, then g’oes 
on to outline gradually the only opening left 
to her to wipe out her debt completely. There 
are several men friends of hers who like her 
very much ; they arc rich, they could easily get 
her out of her difllculty, he practically tells her 
in so many words. He happens to be person- 
ally acquainted with these friends of hers, he 
says, and might, if she will agree to the pro- 
posal, approach one or other of them and 
delicately suggest that he should repay^ the 
loans and tlic interest on her behalf, provided 
she will undertake to allow him certain 
liberties. 

Generally the woman expresses the greatest 
indignation — at first. Sometimes she even flies 
into a passion and makes a scene. But the man 
is too astute not to know that the outburst will 
soon pass; indeed the fiercer the outburst the 
sooner it passes, as a rule. If she does not in 
the end agree to his proposal then and there, 
then some days later she will come to him and 
tell him that, after carefully thinking over his 
abominable suggestion, she has decided . . . , 
because there is no other way out of her en- 
tanglement so far as she can see ... it is Hob 
son’s choice . . . and so on 
That being finally arranged, the money- 
lender gets into communication with several 
of the men whom he knows are ready to pay 
heavily for the favour he is going to offer them, 
and. after negotiations, the woman is passed 
to the one offering the be<?t price over and 
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above the amount of the loans and their 
accrued interest. It is merely another form of 
blackmail, of course» but the money-lenders 
who adopt it call it a “ sound business pro- 
position " ' 

What struck me as so remarkable about 
Messaline was that nothing whatever in her 
face, expression, voice or outward bearing in 
the least betrayed her calling. From first to 
last I have met various women who are en- 
gaged in the Traffic, and all, \\ ithout exception, 
bear the impress of their infamous profession 
V ritten all over them. To see Mescaline being 
driven in her big limousine through the streets 
of the town in the South of France where of 
late years she mostly resided, you would have 
supposed her to be one of the many opulent 
women of leisure who inhabit the luxurious 
villas on the surroiindinf; hills. Her features 
were no more coarse than her language: she 
was astonishingly well preserved and not un- 
duly “ made up ” , her voice w as soft and 
pleasant . her bearing erect : she remained com- 
paratively slim , and though dressed generally 
in the height of fashion she never over-dres';ed. 
All of which tends to enhance what I have 
always maintained, that in every respect she 
was abnormal Further proof of this is that 
quite a lot of members of her own sex. some 
of whom knew a good deal about her though 
then<;elve<^ in every way respectable, really 
liked her, they W’ould not on any account have 
spoken to or even knowingly glanced at any 
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giris or women of the das': to which her 
victims belonged That, no doubt, was due to 
her strange and inexplicable personahO, of 
which I have already spoken. I have seen her 
in conversation with members of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, with Ambassadors, 
with w ives of diplomat* — I once saw her talk 
tng animatedly to a Spanish bishop I Let me 
sa 3 at once that none of these people had the 
remotest idea who she was, bejond knowing 
her name, the name she adopted in pnvute life, 
or rather in her pubhc life And when one 
remembered what she secretly thought of ail 
those folk and how deeply she detested ecdesi 
astics of every creed and description, it was 
hard not to smile 

^^^lIle resident in her villa she occasionally 
gave receptions and these — could anvthing be 
more ironicaP — were considered to be rather 
exclusive Residents in the neighbourhood 

used to say that Madame was particular 

about whom she knew she would not call on 
“anybody and eveobody” who came to live 
there. Yet, as those very people knew 
nothing wh3te%er about her beyond the fact 
that she was obvnonsh very nch, their on!) 
excuse for calling upon her must have been 
that she uas rich and therefore likely to enter 
tain And all the time most ljkel>, she was 
keeping a «harp lookout for an% young girls 
who might eNcntuallv be of u^e to her I One 
or two did disappear from the towm close to 
her vnlla but whether or not she v as in anj 
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wa> responsible for their disappearance 1 was 
never able to discover If ever a female 
Jekyll and Hyde existed, Messaline \vas that 
woman 

Meanwhile the affliction from which she 
suffered was gradually undermining her 
health Outwardly she looked the same — ^this 
was m 1926 — ^but she said that all the time she 
felt she was slowly sinking If I were writing 
fiction I should at this point make out tliat she 
began to feel remorse for her life of infamy 
that she sent for a priest or a parson con 
fessed her sms and eventually died in what is 
called “ the odour of sanctity ’ Actually she 
did nothing of the sort Though aware that 
death was near at hand she carried on as she 
always had done so far as she could She 
personally attended to her correspondence, 
made the necessary arrangements for procur 
ing more girls for her houses interviewed 
of the horrible mew n ho worked for her, 
even considered a scheme for opening two 
npw viaisons de tolerance in the Malav States 
She had no fear of death as was perhaps 
natural *;eeing that she looked on the hereafter 
— supposing a hereafter to exist — without fear 
or c\tn anxiety If ever she spoke of a 
possible future life she referred to it alwajs 
IS a fresh experience a new adventure 

After all she would sa> '' ever\ thing is 
mere conjecture You come up against Death 
and ^ou hit it as \ou would hit a blank wall 
behmd which there ina> be a ‘Something — or 
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a Nothing 1 Iiavc read booKs about a prob- 
lematical future life, which nobody on earth 
knows, ever has known or ever (until after 
death), will know anything about So why 
should 1, wh> should anybod) be afraid of 
deatli and w hat follows it — if any tiling follows 
It?" 

That was her philosophy, in a sense a sound 
philosophy in that it prevented her woro^ng 
and left her mind at rest 

" Why IS death such a bogey? " I remember 
her saying once, that was less than two months 
before her end " People ought to be taught 
from childhood that death has no terrors, in- 
stead of being brought up in the belief that it 
IS some frightful thing and that after it will 
come all kinds of horrors — burnings, torture^, 
misery for one group fantastic forms of hap 
piness for the other group Who was the 
originator of tho«e tales^ And is it not aston- 
ishing that rational human beings who pre 
sumably have minds of their own actually 
believe without any questioning what they are 
told about the life that is supposed to follow 
this one? " 

The attractive girl who for years had lived 
wuth her and who worshipped her, became 
more and more ecstatically devoted to Messa- 
Ime as she saw her health and strength failing 
Tliere was something extraordinanly pathetic 
in that friendship, in the girl's slave bke. dog- 
hke devotion to and passionate love for the 
woman But with those peailiar attachments 
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It IS generally so It has truly been said that 
a man’s love for a woman or a woman s love 
fora man, even uhen the love of both is equally 
intense, bears no comparison to love of that 
kind, which, in addition, is usually lifelong, 
whereas love between the sexes almost invan 
ably wanes and dies 1 said girl, but Messa 
line’s friend had become enamoured of her at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen and the two 
had been together ten or twelve years With 
Messalme, passion, as always, predominated 
With her friend true love was uppermost By 
that I mean that whereas Messalme — unless I 
am much mistaken — would never have made 
iny great sacrifice for her companion, the. 
latter would certainly have given her life at 
an> time to sa^ e the w oman s had the necessity 
for doing so arisen 

She told me once that the very first time she 
had ever set eyes on Messalme she had expen 
enced a most extraordinary sensation She 
had then only just left school, and on the 
platform of the railway station at, I think 
Nantes she had noticed a woman m conver 
sation with a railw ay official The w oman had 
happened to look her way, and.their e>es had 
met And that single glance had sufficed The 
tram had come in a motpent later and the 
\ oman had gone awa> in it, >et for days and 
nights afterwards the girl had been haunted 
b> that glance and obsessed by an intense 
desire and determination to sec the stranger 
again Months had passed and then at Ver 
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sallies she had seen her once more and finally 
succeeded in becoming acquainted uith her 
Messalinc had encouraged her fnendship, 
tanned her passion, and m the end succeeded 
m inducing her to leave her home to come and 
live with her ostensibly to perform secretarial 
duties She never treated her as she did her 
victims, never allowed her to have intercourse 
of any sort with the latter. Indeed during the 
first two years of their friendship Alessahnc 
actually succeeded in keeping secret from her 
all knowledge of her connection with and in 
terest in the Traffic, believing that if the girl 
became cognizant of it such knowledge might 
alienate her affection and her respect When 
at last the girl discovered the truth, however, 

It made no difference whate^c^, so deep rooted 
was her fondness, so intense her idolatry 
There are people who think that that sort 
of amttiS amoureuse is the outcome of what 
they call “ modem decadence " Actually it 
dates back through the ages and reached its 
apex probably about the period of the Itthan 
renaissance Mirabeau dealt at length with 
the subject in his famous volume, “Le Rideau 
Leve, ou I’Education dc Laure,” and so, later, 
did Eugene Sue and EmiJc Zola while many 
references to it are to be found in the writings 
of Aristophanes and Hcrondas in the centuries 
BC 

Towards the end of her life Messahne be- 
came additionally interested in the subject of 
marriage between persons who are diseased 
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an> province of modem life has exhibited One need 
not go back to the history of avihaatlon; one need 
simply turn to the physician and the magistrate m 
order to learn for what purpose the "sacrament of 
marriage ” is employed, and frequently employed, by 
the very same men and women who are professed 
enthusiasts of its moral value. 

As the weeks rolled on, Messaline spoke not 
infrequently of her early days, but never with 
regret. The old libertine, however, who had 
loved and adopted her, she could not bear to 
think about. His character had been so odious, 
his whole nature so gross, she said. Nor could 
she forgive her mother for having sold her to 
the man as though she were a chattel. Being 
wholly devoid of what wc call conscience, and 
unable to distinguish between nght and wrong, 
nothing that she had done in her life distressed 
her in the Jeast. She had been instrumental in 
supplying a demand common to the whole of 
humanity, and if she had not supplied it some- 
body else would. That was the way she looked 
at it. And she quite realized that when she 
. was dead someone else would fill her place. 

" Do you ever wonder where my' fortune 
will go when I die? ” she one day starped me 
by asking. * It had never occurred to’ me to 
wonder ; it was no concern of mine, and I told 
her so. She smiled. 

" If you always think only of those things 
which directly concern you your life must be 
supremely dull,” she replied " I might have 
bequeathed some of it to you, but I have not; 
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your ideas are too quixotic. I believe that if 
1 left you e\en a legacy you would be so 
quixotic as to refuse to accept it, knowing the 
manner in which my fortune has been amassed. 
Well, It won’t be left to charity, or to any of 
my relatives (ifiey would accept it fast 
enough), or to any of my colleagues in the 
Traffic, so many of whom I know secretly 
detest me because they are envious of my 
commercial success being so much greater than 
theirs. My friend — she mentioned the girl’s 
name — wdll inherit the bulk of it, and the 
remainder—” 

She checked herself. She expected me to 
betray curiosity, but I did not, for I w as not 
interested. \Vhat did interest me was the fact 
that she contemplated the immediate approach 
of death with such extraordinary equanimity 
and amazing indifference — as it is said people 
do w’ho are about to face the gallows. 

That was the last time I saw her I was in 
London when I read in a French newspaper 
the announcement of her death — she died in 
the South of France It had been agreed be- 
tween us that after her death I should be at 
hberty to write this narrative, and at once I 
set to w ork upon it from notes I had been com- 
piling since those early days of the .War. 

Some w eeks had passed I had, on reading 
the announcement, telegraphed to an address 
in France for particulars, being curious to 
know how her life had ended One morning I 
received a letter with an inch deep mourning 
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border. It conlaincd, not, as is usual In 
France, a complete list of the bereaved rela- 
tives, but a short, t>pcd repl> to my inquiry 
The reply was signed: " Isodore /' 

Which leads me to suppose that perhaps, 
after all, the creature whom she had partnered 
in the most horrible kind of traffic in the w orld. 
until he left her, became heir to part of her vast 
estate. , 

That is the story of Messaline There are 
people who believe reports of the trade in 
women and children to be a mjth But then 
there arc people who consider everything a 
mjth whidi they don’t want to believe The 
story even of niy reckless millionaire friend, 
joung Tasker, wa* disputed by some — they 
declared that no such person had ever lived, 
until shown newspaper reports of the causes 
cil^bres in which he figured And so it may 
be with Messahne, for there are lolk who 
swallow camels yet strain at gnats Were not 
W. T Stead’s sensational revelations in the 
Pall Mall Gaaette years ago, which led to his 
imprisonment, disbelieved and his statements 
contradicted until proved true? I have been 
told so 

Has there ever been a woman quite like 
Messaline, a woman so utterly devoid of all 
human feelings in regard to practicalJv the 
whole of her sex, such an amazing human 
document? What most astonishes me when 
I think of her now J5 that, in spite of her 
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cxiraordmanlj evil nature and her distorted 
mind, she should have proved so singularly 
attractive to men, as well as to some women, 
even when advanced in years. 

A ^Yoman constituted as she was cannot 
help herself. To rank her • among nonnal 
women of any class or type, and judge her 
accordingly, would be as unj'ust as to rank as 
sane a man or woman known to be mentally 
afflicted. She had often expressed tlie opinion 
that almost all criminals are not v% holly re. 
sponsible for tlieir actions and that they ought, 
instead of being punished, to be confined. 
Certainly I think that she herself might with 
advantage has e been so dealt with — unless use 
could have been made of her, as suggested 
earlier — though I maintain, after what I have 
seen, that the severest punishment should lie 
meted out to the majority of the male and 
female ghouls who to^ay are engaged in the 
abominable Traffic. 


Since this book w’as written, the League of 
Nations has published the Report of its Special 
Body of Experts on the Traffic in Women and 
Children The following is the League’s sum« 
\ mary of this Report : — 

“ No complete fijrures are available, but reliable m 
formation has been obtained from certain countnes 
which justifies the belief that a traffic of considerable 
dimensions is being earned on Many hundreds of 
women and girls— some of them verv youne— are 
transported each year from one country to another 
for purposes of prostitution Many of these bS by 
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no mcan5 all were prostitutes id their own country, 
but nearly always there was evidence that their move- 
mtnts were controlled by others and many of them 
could not have realised the sort of life to which they 
wculd be subjected In some countnes where the 
number of registered prostitutes is very high 70 per 
cent are foreign w omen and it may safelj be inferred 
that the class of clmdcstme prostitutes m these 
countnes also included a large percentage of 
fore gners The statements made to our invest gators 
by members of the underworld agree on the point that 
there is a constant stream of foreign women proceed 
inp to certain countnes The numbers laio«n are 
sufTiciently large to constitute a senous problem. 

International tralHc has been taken to mean pnm 
anly the direct or indirect procuration and transpor 
tation for gam to a foreign country of women and 
girls for the sexual gratification of one or more other 
per«ons but for the purposes of this study it was 
found impossible entirely to isolate mtematiooal 
traffic from the nat onal nspect of commercial 
prostitution Cons deration was also p\en to certain 
aspects of the abuse of alcohol and to the traffic n 
obscene publications and drugs 


THE END 
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SAHA THE CAT By Coleiit Crown 8vo Picture 
j-ickct 7s 6d net 

The stnnge contest between Camille tnd a cat for the 
hero s heart is the U emc of the book a U eme is tiiiusual as it 
IS beautifully and disturbingly told The sensitive reader will 
6nd beneath the suffice, of a haanfang and often trag c love 
stor> a profound un lerstanding of some of the intangible 
elements of modern life hlcver has Colette written more 
exquisitely with more consummate ortistiy 
By tht same author— THC MAIIRICD LOVBR 38 6d net 
THE HUNTED By John A Lee, M P. Author of 
Children of the Poor Crown 6vo Picture jacket 
7i 6d net 

This book IS a continuation of that amasing biography 
Children of the Poor In his preface the author writes 
I am glad 1 have been hunted If I look along the sight of 
a gun I can also see palpitant agony looking back And being 
hunted brought kinship with open spaces 1 know the majesty* 
of to venng moonlit Alps seen from sea level plains 1 know 
the music o! skylark long after the singer has winged to heaven 
1 have lam awake listening to the Pacific hammer against 
rock and sand With police on my track I have gone to earth 
at sunup and on to the road at sundown And all this as 
a desperate boy fitted to be kissed and tucked warmly abed 
It seems to me that those who he abed safe from the depreda 
tions of such as I was might be Interested in knowiog a little 
about the bunted 


' SATURDEB ** By Norman Lindsay Crown 8vo 
Cloth S4 illustrations by the Author 7i fid net 
This IS a story of schoolboy life and in spite of its irresistible 
humour It IS a serious contribution to the psychology of the 
small boy It defines the process by which the initial act of 
will IS generated in the tadpole ego It is a charactenstic 
Lindsay book written with the ^arp duectness of The 
Cautious Amorist It is one over which you will laugh 
uproanously a clever and subtle portrayal of a penod every 
man has passed through ^ 


BEDROOM EYES By Maunce Dekobra Crown 8vo 
Cloth Picture jacket 7s gj 

In this tale an honest Frenchman the Marquis de Barestan 
does not want to eat his cake nod have it too His wife the 
Marquise Q Uie Amencan heiress however strict with her 
self IS not blind to the schemes of French husbands Thp 
Marquis s mistress has a plan to increase her control Th. 
Marqu 3 has a plan to secure a divorce And Bilhe has a 
for self preservauon Two prople without definite plans were 
the Marqu s s best fnend and n slow witted male chaneron 
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riG TREG JOHN By Edwin Corle. Crown Svo Cloth 
» 7s 6d net 

The tiitu Statetman and Nation mvs * Mr Tdwin Corle is 
not a Pmnst or a I bub^ bot he has accorapl shed the 
rrceedingly uncommon f«»t ol rortnying — and portrajiDB 
shart ly and unsentimentaliy^-a Maracter who«e intellectual 
level is £ar beneath lus own lie is a remarkablv skilful writer 
nn 1 though the bare outline of the narrative might suggest that 
the effect it pnxlcicetl wa* crude and melodramatic be fcas 
■ voided the smallest hint of esaggerat on Tig Tree John 
is soli I and convincing from the hrst page 
MAD ilOUSE By Dlatr Nites Crown 8\o Cloth 

7s 6d net 

rerry Austin charming young man plaji his joke oa ■ 
scheming mother and undesired fiancee by getting hunself 
committed to a private sanatnnutn But the Joke Is no longer 
a Joke when bis uicle leaves him there to sad for Europe 
when the doctors read a reverse significance in his phrase Cut 
I m perfeetlj nonnal and— most of all— when he becomes 
attracted to a lovely young woman there who has forgotten her 
past The dual transformation cf Perry and I-orna makes a 
etor> of telLng emotion psychological uoderstsadiog an I fine 
suspense 

THE IRON HCCL Dy Jack London With a preface by 
Anatole I ranee Crown Svo Picture jacket 

3s dd net 

This book which has been out of pnet for some years has 
been repnnted in response to many requests In his preface 
to it Anatole France says 

The Iron Heel is the powerful name by wh ch Jack 
London dcs gnatrs Plutocracy la it he pictures to us the 
Struggle which will one day break forth — should the Fates in 
their fury permit— between Plutocracy and the People Alas I 
Jack London had that partcular genius which perceives what 
IS hidden flora the common 1 erd and possessed a special 
knowledge enabling bim to aatmpata the future He bjresaiy 
that assembbge of events wb ch i« but now unrolling to our 
view The temble drama to wb ch he invites us in The Iron 
tied ’ has not yet actually takes ( Uce and we do not know 
when the appall og pro] becy of this Amencau disciple of Man 
will le fulfilled 

THE CLUB OF THE EYELASH By Carolyn Wells 
Crown Svo Picture jacket 3s 6d net 

Who did it? Miranda gasped as she gazed at the still 
form— dead— shot nglit through the forehead They roust 
think quickly act as if nothing had happened Twenty dinner 
guests must be entertained — and they were 
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\Vho thought that t\elashe9 ccFaM such an important 
part in a murder? Will the £imous detective fall into the 
clutches of the dangerous Kathenoe also? Will a third attempt 
be made on his life by the miwdercr? Clues lead from eye- 
lashes to bigger things ontil finally the ubiquitous Fleming 
Stone triumphs 

Carol>Ti Wells is an ontstanding name among mystery 
writers • —Daily Cxpreu 

GEORGE DERNARD SHAW» FRANK HARRIS AND 
OSCAR WILDE By Robert H Sherard With a 
preface by Lord Alfred Douglas and a final chapter by 
Hugh Kingsmill Demy 8vo 18* net 

This is a detailed exposure of the elaborate fraud perpetrated 
upon the public by the book of the late Frank Hams entitled 
Oscar Wilde His Life and Confessions which mainly 
thanks to the fact that it was h ghly praised by George Bernard 
Shaw had a large sale in America and in various translations 
la Europe Mr Hesketh Pearson recently wrote to the author 
You have made out an unanswerable accusation and you 
deserve the heartfelt thanks of every lover of truth and every 
admirer of Wilde You have done a work of permanent value 
and importance 


ENGLISH INNS AND ROADHOUSES Wntten and 
illustrated by George Long, F R G S Demy Svo 
With 138 illustrations 20s net 

After half a century of neglect oalfic bas returned to the 
roads and motorists cvxlist, hikers and tour »ts generally are 
now rediscovering the wayside mo Mr Long has jouraeyw 
many thousands of miles to search of the oldest ma the 
most beautiful inn the strangest mn and the inn with a sto^ 
lie has visited the old mookisb ions and pilgnms hostels 
he has sought out those romantic bouses which were the 
resorts of high vaymen and smugglers and those where murdOT 
were committed or ghosts are reputed to walk He has made 
a pilgrimage to S:ottish mn- and to literary inns which were 
frrcuented by great poets and writers in the past and has 
devoted special attention to those mentioned by Charles 


A FRENCHMAN IN JAPAN Travels by Maurice 
Dekobra Demy Svo Folly illustrated 10$ 6d net 
It IS to be expected Japanese women occupy a prominent 
place in Maunce Dekobra s vivacious and scintillating story 
descnoing his lengthy stay in the land of the Rising Sun where 
be came la contact with all sorts and conditions of men and 
women from the nobleman to the peasant from the court 
lady to the Courtesan For the author not only made a lengthy 
visit to the country but he also lived among the Japanese in 
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Japinese fashion It Is an aisuung and deeply interest»o{ 
itory of Japan and her curions customs for be brings us into 
close and intimate touch with Its people etching in the various 
phases of their life and character with his witty and incite 
pen bnnging vividly before m a series of close ops Toe 
book appears at a psychological moment as Japan looms large 
on the political bonzon 

CONFUCIUS IN A TAIL COAT. Ancient China in Modem 
Costume By Maurice Dehobra Demy Svo FuUj 
illustrated 10s 6d net 

Monsieur Oekobra has retamed from a visit to China and 
gives us the results of his eapenences tn this very entertaimag 
book of travel Iso matter whether be is playing fantan with 
the Sing Sing Clrh desenbing the courtesans on the flower 
boats or discussing tbe psychology of the white and >eUow 
races hfaunce Dekrthru is as >oo ma> expect bngbt and 
illuminating \N|tit bLs ioimitable and nimble wit and his 
delightful humour he gives mod and intfmote descnptions of 
the Chinese man ond wotnao 

OVER THE WALL The Life Story of Ex Convict No 
9236| Oregon State Prisoit By Lee Duncan 

10s 6d net 

Over the Wall is tbe onvaraisbed Lfe story of a mao 
who had always been thrilled by crime Duoeas had intelli 
gence courage imaginatioo daring In the Army bis company 
captain cons dered him oue of tbe best men m tbe regiment 
Eat from cheque forgiog be went to a career of hold ups safe 
bAnrteg <Ayr r «T/r«T&a/} /ftre (se turngAd 

the most desperate men of the West participating in a number 
of escapes then finally wmoiog bis parole ffe desenbes the 
inside of a great pnson as none hut the most experienced 
wardens or the most intelligeat pnsooers see it An extra 
ordinary book a true story which is vouched for and approved 
by the Warden of the Oregon State Prison 
THE COMPLETE FORTUNE TELLER By Diana Haw 
thonte Small Demy 8vo Cloth 5s riet 

Can we foretell tbe futurel asks the author at the 
"beginning of this book and forthwith in brightly entertaining 
words she goes on to answer her own question by describing 
undoubted cases in which it has been done She has approached 
her fasclnatiog subject from every point of view ASTROLOGY 
— CARDS — NUMEROLOGY — TEA CUP READING — 
DREAhlS — PALMISTRY — MOLES — RfASCOTS — GIPSY 
LORE— CHARMS TO ENSURE GOOD HEALTH OR TO 
BRING BACK AN ABSENT LOVER— are dealt with by her 
Always in the beginning she gives a bnef introduction tell og 
bow these ancient beliefs bad the r birth at the snn e tune 
ilJustrating her facia with an ec dotes tt prove her statements 
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HOME HANDICRAFT FOR BOYS. By A. Neeley Hall. 

414 illustrations 8s. 6d net 

Any boy can follow tbe dear directions made even clearer 
by more than four hundred drawings and photographs, and 
make for himself a lot of things such as games, airplane boat 
and railroad models a safe with a time lock and other fumi 
ture for his own room a radio receiving set, and a water 
motor *' A very useful book, the designs are well proportioned, 
simple and pleasing —T*achers World and Schoohmslress 
*' Contains many useful suggestions for simply made articles 
in the home and numerous illustrations “'—Kent Education 
Committee Catalogue 

THAT LITTLE FLUTTER. A Layman’s Guide to the 
Stock Exchange. By D. Benton Riddett. 2s. net 
This book is wntten in a style that the least prepared can 
readily understand and by which even the most frivolous will 
not be bored — as they may have been by more formal text 
books Every aspect of Stock Exchange practice is fully and 
simply explained in tbe form of a etory and is illustrated bj 
a wealth of amusing anecdote 

THE BOY RANCHERS OMNIBUS. By WiUard F. 

Baker 3s 6d net. 

" ‘ The Boy Ranchers Omnibas * is well pnnteil good paper 
574 I’P . stoutly bound 10 red cloth with pictorial wrapper 
excellent \alue containing three long complete Western' 
stones by Willard F Baker describing life and exciting ex 
penences on Diamond \ taneb They give authentic first hand 
accounts of ranch life alive with adventure Southport 
Cniardtan 


THE LONE TRAIL OMNIBUS. By T. Lund Contain 
ing three long complete noveb 70 j pages 3i. fid net. 

" Captain I und is well known as a wnter of stones relating 
to exciting adventures and thnlling exploits of the North West 
Mounted Police of Canada and in this omnibus volume three 
of such stones are brought together namely Weston of * 
the North West Mounted Police * Up North * and • The 
Murder of Dave Brandon Each of these Is a full length 
story of over aoo pages Tbe author at one time served with 
the police force ana writes therefore with first band know 
ledge Added to this he has a forceful and vivid style and 
the ability to create real characters and atmosphere Th» 
reader who likes a good detective yarn flavoured with mneh 
exciting adventure and hairbreadth escapes will eniov 
the stories in this book —Journal 0/ Education ‘ ^ 
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STAND \RDSTOniLS FROM TIIC OPERAS C> Gljdr* 
Da^cJton On<- hiinlrn! ind six operas told m story 
foriD Cutvm 6\o i era pajes Handsome 

jiclcf in coiours Special gift book binding 5/ oei 
In this magn Gcent vofnine M ss Davidson has re-edited and 
comb ne*l her three staodanl works Stones from the 
Of'eras Stones from the Russian Operas, and 
Stones from the Operas — into one handy volume care'ally 
collated an I indesed with short h ogmphfea of t e composeix 
Her object has t>een to prewnt all the iiic dents of each 

I bretto exactly ss thej occur in the vanexjj acts and scenes 

I I the clear tea Lthle form of a short story The work thw 

serves tl e purpoN« of a textliook for the opef» , 

nrovi 1 ng at tie same lime a coliection of dramatic tales of 
iaicinaUug interest to the generaJ reader 

THE LIFE OF EMMELINE PANKHURST The Suffra 
gette Stniggle for Women’s Ciirenfhip B> Sylvia 
Pankhursi }$ 6d net 

This intimate and personal bography presents a concise 
record of the f fe of Cmmel oe Psnkhurst her roreotags ebila 
hood and youth her mamace and the pouticai mJttn of 
Ks 1 cal m ant Reforn it nneh her early life was passed 
Her militant d'eds bee jrapnsonments and her hunger strikes 
are all graph mlly oarrated Th s is a temble story of brave 
women tort red iq death in tbeir struggle for woman* 
eituensh p 

HARVEST Tales and Magic Legends of the Vtnnland 
ii> Selma Lagerlof Jacket design in four coloors 

IZs 6d. net 

M ss LagerlSf delves into her neb nnd amazing memoTy and 
finds more magic tales and recollections of the V9nnlaad where 
the nch iron masters lived in carefree davs of danciog feast 
ing and cheerful prod gal ty All who treasure the good 
and true in conteni]iorary I terature will welcome Ifarvest 
as a rare »p ntual expenence — Mancketter Guatdtan 

NORTH COUNTRY COOKING SECRETS By Peggv 
Hutchinson Cloth 3s. 6d net 

As a h»orth Country firmer# wife for twenty five years 
Peggy Ilatcb asoo il d all the cook ng u) a busy fannhonse 
seaung from e ght to ten persons daily and her prowess 
gathered much local fame In less than two years she has 
become the foremost Home woman journalist in the horth 
her weekly domestic artefes covering fii-e counties 
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LAURIE’S GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


DIRDS OF THE SEA SHORE By H J ^fasJmghar^ 
Foolscap 4to A «»ew edition with colour platen 

7% 6cl net 

With 69 jllujtntjonj aprcuU/ drawn for the work by 
J Abbey C £ Clarke and Cnc Daglinh and eight plates in 
colour 

So intense la Mr Massiogbam s appreciation of beauty so 
swift his response to its appieal tbat what might have been 
merely specinvena of careful observation are repeatedly 
ilium ned with flashes of lyncistn — Sundaj Times It 
si ould be possessed by everyone who goes clown to the *ea 
— Ohirmer XI e reader will leam many interesting facts 

about b rds manner of I (e — Netu Statesman ant \ation 


TACTS AND FALLACIES OF PRACTICAL BIRTH 

CONTROL Including an Examination of the 

Natural Method of Contraception of the Grafen 
berg Ring and of Stenhzabon By George Ryley 
Scott 5s net 

A book for every mamed man and woman All the methods 
of eoQtracepUoQ known to modem science ate dealt with 
pnctieally clearly and exhaustively recent discovenes and 
unptnvcments m tie contraceptive field and their practical 
applicat on are carefully considered 

THE STANDARD BOOK OF CELEBRATED MUSIC 
IANS PAST AND PRESENT By Hubert Whel 
bourn Small Demy 8vo Cloth 5s net 

This IS a new revised and re>set edition giving over 100 more 
new b ographies The author s mam object has been to bring 
to the ordinary people who love mus c but who cannot allord 
to buy or who will not wade through a long and detailed 
biography some knowledge of the past and present masters 
of the art It has been found a most useful guide for listeners 
m and has been adopted by the London County Council 


CHRIST LEGENDS By Selma Lagerlof With ilJustra 
bens by Horace J Knowles 7s 6d net 

These touching and beantilnl stones are told simply and 
directly but with a wealth of charm and d stincbon Selma 
Lagerlof is famous as one of the most notable of 1 ving noveh'st^ 
and the w uncr of the Nobel Prize The volume 13 fnllv 
worthy of her great reputaUon and the illustrations wiU be 
found to be quite except onal A volume which will ar>no.,t 
to everyone w th a taste for beauty be he old or vounp*^^ 
For some years Homce Kpowlm has been estahlishml him 
self as an artist w th an altogether unusual mtert)reh<i^>„ “t 
his subjects IIis work in this volame is txii 


s full of delicacy and 
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THE WORKS OF T FRANCIS BUMPUS 


TfIC CATHCDRALS AND CtlURCUVS OF ITAL^ 
no>’aI 8vo Clofj |>i!l S iRostntiom in colour and 
71 half tone plates (Second edition ) 15 * pd net 

ta tU> guttiSitadj ffMai boa (b« int £>r> be ueted buV Sfi 

* rd due uf b(i l^ta tame m tl:e inoa •eadetfuJ tj» ell ha 
ripmeneet. He •Irila rihi«>rf dy ead sfch the pel e( «s ripen. M ihr 
che Mieia n ef lull a Ounth Anhnemtc eaJ the A/t a«i rip iv u V 
Puaiavi crrli rlui vuh luch >ub(Ki> *• Char h hlw>e ead f * aed CIim ft Kie| 
ead a aiefal Clatu/f at eceleilaib al aad a h irttv aJ (teae a 
4 

THB CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE Rojul Svo Oolb 
gilt With 8 dlustrations in colour from the original 
paintings by H Marsbalt and 70 halftone plates A 
new and reset and beaxify lexued edition (Second 
edition } 3 It 6d net 

The Saedep T «/ up* I maild be dtdkalc ru jyth lao h ph/ al tha 
heaoulal ea UM Of la b eru7 b itafkjl aad a beolo^al tthie ti le aeed he 
uid af hi piper pr aoep bicu) ap aad IdainaDoai tupliF pra w cuulj aa< he 
plrra thia w up ihit ihep en ireahp af Uc baeh thep hnatilp 

THB CATHEDRALS OF BELGIUM F cap ^to Cloth 
g It nitb picture jacket Ujth illustrations in co’our 
from water cofours paintings and many halftone 
plates Printed on fine antique paper (Second edi 
tioo ) 5 s net 

Tbu m jnS enHp proJueed baah bp thu rad n) <• bn aa the nb Kt h* 
lera e UcJ and h a«»h up w dr t bp Mei U»» 14 Uijt aad a caaplea 
pu urt n p be ahu aed (««a at ibeCraaCrldn h«h hefarr «ad af ei 


THB CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
New Ed tion F cap dto Cloth iih 8 plates in 
colour after paintings bv W W Colluts R I and 48 
half tone pictures (Fifth edition ) 7 s 6d net 


e dnaj] tbep 


Also a Pocket Edition for TraicUen 
Fcapfivo 56 plates Picture jacket in colours 416 pages 
*’« 6d net. 

A oew aaah Idpr^ pacha rd t*aB wnb 50 aiMi plr r« I puaLubcd a cbe 
requot af maap trirellen who denrcd a bare ibi guide >r tt, them oa ibeu 
taut th augh fog aad rad WriM 
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BOOKS BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


FICTION 


THE JUNGLE CrowQ 8vo Cloth 65th edition 

3s 6d net 

Sinclair s most famous book— a novel of the Chicago stock 
yards The author wrote I aimed at the public s heart and 
bit Its stomach Jack London called it the Uncle Tom s 
Cabin of Wage Slavery This is a new and handsome edition 
of this classic at the popular price of 33 6dt 


OIL A Novel Crown 8vo 527 pages gth printing 

3s 6d net 

Its variety its vigour and its comprehensive grasp of 
inadent and character are nothing less than masterly — Datly 
TtUgraph Pungent piquant bnlhantly written phrase 
following phrase with the inevitable precision of an 0 1 
dnll —Daily Exfrtis It is better value than any three 
average 73 Od novels —Daily SfttUh Vivid and engross 
>og —Tht Star It u extraofdinanly well done —York 
slurs Post The story is packed with incident —The Times 

BOSTON A contemporary historical novel Crown 8vo 
736 pages 5s net 

This epic novel inspired by the beat and fury of the Sacco 
and Vanietti case paints a vivid picture of present day New 
England civilisation So close to life has Mr Sinclair kept 
that all classes of Society from Itaban labourers and anaremst 
agitators to bankets judges and governors will imagine them 
selves portrayed on this great canvas A narrative full of 
drama and social contrast 


CO OPi A Novel of Living Together Crown Bvo 

7s 6d net 

A story of the self help co-operatives in which a thousand 
men and their families combine to win independence They 
toil argue starve and sutler hope and fear love and hate 
there are humour pathos exciUment tragedy courage and 
wisdom in their hves The interwoven fates of eighty five 
characters compose an absorbmg narrative 


LOVE S PILGRIMAGE Crown 8vo Cloth 672 pages 
7s 6d net 

This novel has won the ardent praise of many great wnler. 
It treats of wwi.ng marriage wgnancy and bfnh on r^t 
classic lines Jack London ft stands alone— there i.- 
book Uke It Israel /-angwiU It wms to me to be 
ture J3f n high order Eden Phillpotts 1 
cnthusu«m f r this splendid work of art 
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BOOKS ny UPTON SINCXAIR 


FICTION 

SILVIA’S MARRIAGC Crown 8vo Cloth Picture 
jnckct ' 6<1 net 

A new edition ot ttii* etory ot which ninety nice thousiod 
tlve iheady been aold in Lnftland 

A novel that fnokl) 1* devoin! to the iHustntlon of the 
dangers that society roat throngh the mairuge of unsound 
men with uisu«pe<ting women The time has gone b> when 
• ny objection was likely to be taken to a perfectly dean dis- 
eusson of a nasty subject — TP g liesAiy > 

THE SPY. The Story of n Patriot Crown Svo 17th 
thousand Picture joc^t Jt 6 d net 

Sinclair nses hla mastery ns n wnter of realistic fiction to 
expose the methods of □ g Pus ness in Amenca nnd be laslies 
out with the whole force of his insective and descriptive power 
at the UBsenipatoniness and hypocruy of the Amencan 
I’atnots and Jingoes who used the powers the war gave 
them to down those who stood 10 Uieir wav The steiy » 
intensely modem f til of drama and colourwnd it is sU 
drawn from the life for Upton Sinclair can always quote 
chapter and verse for his incidents I^ve and hate self 
interest and unselfishness Jostle each other in this book as they 
do to real life 

THE WET PARADE Crown fivo 3s fid net 

A full length novel of the Rum Iting— Ueis and 
Drys — family Hotels and Speakeasies and 
Corner Saloons — as tbnll ng and startling as The 
Jungle 

THE JOURNAL OF ARTHUR STIRLING Crown 8vo 
Cloth 7s fid net 

Upton S nclair writes of this «toiy No truer book has 
ever been written It is the book of all my boyhood s hopes 
and dreams and it Is os dear to me as the memory of a dead 
child 

MANASSAS A Novel Crown 8vo Cloth 424 pages 
3s fid net 

This was Sinclair s first realistic novel A story of the 
Amencan Civil U ar vsinclsir makes it thnll with all the gravity 
and importance that emerge when two c vibrations are at war 
and when two types of patriotism fight for precedence The 
hero a southern youth chaDeoges hs heredity and environ 
ment revolts and jn ns the Abol bonists All the great 
personal ties of the period— Frederick tlougloss John Broven 
aid Abralam Lincoln— appear 10 these pages Jack London 
called It the best Civil War book I ve read 
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BOOKS BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


ricnoN 

ROMAN HOLIDAY. Crown 8vo Picture jacket 

3s 6(1 net 

Amtnca since the World War the Roman Republic alter 
the destruction of Carthaj^o— how much alike were they? Is 
our civiliiation on the skids? Mr Sinclair asks then writes 
his implied answer In an intensely modem psychological novel 
written in quick dramatic scenes at his hard hitting best 
MOUNTAIN CITY. Crown 8\o Cloth 3* Cd net 
Jed Rusher was bom in a hut »n the cattle country ard 
while he cnwled about in the muck of the sugar beet fields 
wield Of a heavy topj ing knife he dreamed of (asc and 
power the flame of greatness bamed tn bis soul Ijow Jed 
rose in the world tlbo sed his way Into a nch man s home 
Qod mameii a child of privilege and made fifty mill on* before 
he was thirty — this is a story of success in Amenca m ms Je 
petare of social life on the edge of the Rockj Moutitams a 
region full of gold coal oil and vigorous acquisitive men 
the millennium a Comedy ol the Year 800o 

3s fid net 

This IS a hiqhty divcrtiog and ingenious story yet con 
taias much sound philosophy and instructive economic teach 
UJJ Jfl the ytar scoo aa etntosfca takes ?ibce wjj ci) ex 
termioates the whole living world with the exception of about 
a dozen people Mr Sincia r with inimitable skill takes hts 
small community through tie various stages ol civiluation— 
slavery feudalism capital sm and finallj the co operative 
commonwealth The action is swift and exciting the scenes 
are clearly defined and the characters very muth alive 
Altogether an exceedingly fascioatiog and amus og tale 
^Journal of Education 

THEY CALL MB CARPENTER Crown 8vo Cloth 

fid net 

This tale introduces Jesus Chmt into the modern World and 
among modern conditions The work contains a ser es of 
incidents in which the figure of Christ preserves all its dignity 
and perfection The book is a bitter satire on city hfe and 
yet It IS 1 ght and amu^ ng and withal <iensat onal 
THE METROPOLIS Crown 8vo Picture jacket 


3s fid net 

Tells of the New ^ ork fast set and concerns two brothers 
the first Oliver who left h s country home as a yonth and 
made his 1 v og through being useful to null onaires and their 
wives H s younger lirother Allan a lawyer in the countrv 
jo ns Oliver a d is accepted by b s crowd Allan jo ns m all 
the dcbauchenes and graduafly hts eyes are oneneri 
vicM^and graft by which bis brother has been making a goVd 




BOOKS BY UPTO\ SINCLAIR 


nCTIO'? 

D \MAGrD GOODS { Lcs Annit bj Bnfux) Novel 
ired vvjU) the apprmnl of the author by Upton S nebir 
Crown 8\ o Cloth T ctufe J^rVet. 3s 6d net. 
\ povrtriiii p{fta tnr tearfn^f «wa> the- sell of JUj'Stoy t!at 
lus So un sTfwily shroudr t the subject of tl e pennlty of «c*ttsl 
Ir nont No >oum; mm «ho reads [Amiced Goods 
w II ever t>r the same apata If one wintfd to Imild around 
an Innocent boy buttre- as of f re an I |:rin te and fend t«n 
tnple am our against trmptatjon and tl e asoanlts of ev 1 then 
put this book 10 hh hands Thai wh ch Iho teacher the 
prcxcher and the parent have falleil to accomplish this book 
may aeh eve 

THE GNO'TOBILB A Gn ct Gneiv Goarrarsvc svuh 
Gnonsense but Gnothlng Gnnughty Large Crriwn 8vo 
III istratcd by J OH Ca^grave H 5% net 

The (rnoniob le was no automob le fitted up for the comfort 
of two gnomw who rode on the back rent tounsg over the 
country w th the r two bunua fnen h EJiaabetb and Itodoey 
The two gnepes came from a Col forma redwood forest 
Glogo was scry very oldf nod Booo was very youep^s 
gn mes count t me— only about one hundr^ nod tfty yesrs 
Md Thetr peiures oflo some cl ther aJvraturrs w tb the 
Abyi inlan geese with the gnome-rnapper# the lee-cream 
cones and the bathtub are delgbtfully petured by Mr Cos 
grave 

Upton Sioeh f iS well knewo »)3 crer the world tea Ws 
nnt ngs on many subjects— and we are honoured to offer tus 
fir I childrens book — written fo a swdl gran Idaughter— n 
The Onom bile (Por young readers frotn 6 to lo } 


GENERAL WORKS 

CANDID REMINISCENCES MY FIRST THIRTY 
YEARS- CrowB Svo Clotb 5s net 

lbs own story of how bo came to write The Jungle 
The et Parade O I and other novels — the story of 
b s marriage and bis sensational divoroe the amat ng spiritual 
and humaaitaftja flowenng of » boy of the streets ato a 
cen us the causes for wh ch be has fouoht for half a century 
the names dates and places which h 1 enera es have tried to 
keep him from giving — all rs here the whole amaaing 
iflcred ble story told by the man who lived itl 
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BOOKS B^ UPTON SINCLAIR 


CnVERAL %\ORKS 


MAMMOSART \n Eiw> la CconomJc Inietp^eution 
Cro TO 8 0 Cloth 3^ papw 3i 6d net 

^lainnonart puta to pa otm nculptors poeis fovtl ^ts 
Umiat and composer* tic qumt on otm ]) (nJt to preats 
Md preacliers editor* aod jotfrnjJ it* college prcsl WtJ »n 1 
prolessot* school stiT>mnleiMlfnt3 Mid Ica^tT*^ \N(io msn* 
you and why? Manmonaft examine* art and literature 
as Qstniments of propagand* *n 1 repre* loq, employed bt 
taling classes ol ll c commun ly or as vtcapoti* ol attack eta 
ploy^ by sew classes using Joto power 
THE BOOK or Lire Uool 1 The Book of the Mind 
Book a The Book of the Body Cro in &\d Cloth 
t ^ 3s net 

In the first pan of this book Sincblr Jenh w tb The Book 
ol the M n 1 and lo the second T1 0 Book ©1 the Body 
The wnter of thu book a >s ^ ocla r s Introduct on nss 
been is ths world some forty two jors That miy sot seem 
long to some but t Is long eoouKh to have made many 
na nfuf mritakes and to 6avo framed mocfi Ann) thero 
Look ng about h m be s«s otl era making H me same m stake* 
sufTenag (or lack of that same ksowledge vh ch 1 e has <0 pain 
fully sccio red Th s be og the case t seems a fr endly act to 
oQcr b s knowledge m nus the pam 
Ths IS a tmk la wbcb S nclalr has endeavoored to eve 
to everyday human be ngs the everyday olormatiOo they need 
for the successful 1 v ng of the t 1 ves 


THE BOOK OF LOVE Book i The Book of Lotc 
Book 2 The Book of Society Crown 8vo Cloth 

In the Book of Love ^nclar d scusses at fu]] lenptb 
problems ol se* mamage and divorce He has sf^rtl ne i^e 
tb ngs to say afxiut the elation between money and mamace 
love and economies and on sex and poverty Oii these and 
cognate subjects this is a book that we could toufidentlv re 
commend The author wntes f om persooal expenenca^and 
from keen observation of the world 


MENTAL RADB? DOES IT WORK AND HOw? 

8vo Cloth aySillostratons «s 6d ^ 

Tbe author and h s w te have investigated the « 

mental telepathy aud tbe Ksalts of these eflortJ»*^«r*^°“ 
ord tianJy important and indeed almost terrifvinff 
Mr Sudan holds that w tfa practice in menmi ror.,.. * 
tion this power of anto^nggest on can be acciuwS ^ ^ 
nonaal person and the ev dence he gives is strong ^ .'“’1' 
stand up against any aepve ct tic sot sirong enough to 



»BQOks BY UPTON SINdLAlR 


* GE'^nitAt: WORKS- 
MONEY WRITES' Crown ”i €d net. 

In ?<* oIJ t!ay3 wr irswl to h«P Sfniie}’ TdJlry/ Ent 
now t Ikfnp h out of ilitp nnl Uie world 1 j coatrollcd by the 
j *ioU ? Mortej Wntu* \\ hat does money write’ 

«n I «h} f T1 !i liopk jmentjgalc^ present-day literature U 
takes out My. hr p{j\ lists on J rioets and turns the i pocket* 
Hs Ip otiit ^ k riR t WT re flij jt u get >tf and Wbat 
1 1 yo I » o ft for/ - • )trf^xplcp!fv« nnd dimnabl} readable 

book. j. " , *4 

THE GOSLINGS. Crown Svc ^ Tf 6d net 

M }l nns of ch Itlren troqpoff to <hool every Week day mom 
ing w th IhfJr faces cewfj wubed their cjoth ag cleaned end 
men lei f " 

You benr tbeoi you rent them n th Infinite ^as ond 
devotion nnd f ed them Into a pgante cdDcational m-whln® 
fa tfi * macli no run far the bea<iit of the gnag Who co»C®f 
It or for the dill? j * 

THE P/IOFITS Of'rEUCTON CrowrfSvo 7 * W net 
\ study of Sopenutun) sm as a ^oroe of fncone and a 
SI leld to rtf niege tb s u tbe f rst exam irat on in any langnsge 
* 0 ? imtllnl ooal ted rdgion from tbe tconom c*fO nt of vic^ 

It has ti e labour as Mell as the nent of brcakiDe virg a soil 
The book had pndt caUy no advertis ng and onlj two or fliree 
rev ews n nUICAl pdbl cations yet s xtr thousand cop es bave 
been sold in t^e f/o led States of Anferfcni 
DEPRESSION ISLAND A Play Cro en Svo *3s 6d act 
Three men A e cast ashore do a Iroj cal sJand and one of 
them becomes the owner an I J res the other two to work 
for wagba so Ibey soon ha>e over production of fish end 
coconuts w lb ' hard t raes trocinpIoyiDcnt a coconut 
line strike Reds a id all the troubles ne know so wdl 
An amusing and I nlliant diacus^on round social prob- 
lems —3. brary Rev eui 

THE FASTING CURB Demy 8vo Cloth 6s net 

XVben Upton S ocla r was very lU he curtd Ji mseU by fast 
mg *ood wrote articles on b s expenenccs for tbe Conlempora y 
Rev ew and Cosmopol tan Afogiu ne and these, attracted much 
attention 

f He was deluged » tb nqn ties and n self defence pub- 
1 bed The rasting Cure in »h fa he answered tmay of 
the thonsai ds of enquiries sent to h m The contents of this 
volume mclu !e n t s on ^Perfect Health Fasting and the 
Dostenv Humours of Fast ng Death during the Fast Fasting 
and the Mind D et after tbe Fast and The Use of Meat \ 
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